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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen's Impri- 
sonment in the Dungeons of the Inquisition 
at Madrid, and his Escape in 1817 and 
1818; to which are added, his Journey to 
Russia, his Campaign with the Army of the 
Caucasus, and his Keturn to Spain in 1821. 
Edited from the Original Spanish Manu- 
script, by the Author of Don Estaban and 
Sandoval. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 911. London, 
1287. Colburn. 
Man is a creature formed to feel another's 
woe; to sympathize with his fellow beings in 
the time of their tribulation, and to be inte- 
rested in the detail of their sufferings after 
the scenes of them may have for ever passed 
away; and this disposition is excited in a 
greater or less degree, according to the mea- 
sure of the suffering sustained, or the causes 
by which it may have been occasioned. As 
he may be considered more properly a brute 
than a man, who can witness, or even read 








of, unmoved, the sufferings of any of his | 


kind, so may that man be said to be divested 
of the proper feelings of humanity, whose 
compassions are not moved, the finer emo- 
tions of whose hearts do not rise in proportion 
to the accumulation of human wretchedness 
and misery, and the injustice of its infliction. 
Now this is to be attributed to that social 
nature which is given us, by which we are 
attached to one another, and which, though 
it may be, more or less, counteracted, can 
never be wholly eradicated. 

But it has been thought fit among some 
nations, and at some periods, that a barrier 
should be raised against this propensity of 
man’s nature, and that the heart should be 
steeled against the operation of its finer feel- 
ings, when the necessities of the state or the 
church require, and that men without the 
shadow of justice, for supposed injuries 
against either, should be condemned to 
spend a miserable existence, in comfortless 
dungeons, subject to inconceivable tortures, 


and, at last, made to suffer ignominious and | 


horrible deaths. Not to enter on the general 
question of the propriety of such a course, 
or, if proper at any time, of the extent to 
which it should be adopted, which would 
lead us too far into argument, we suppose 
there can be no contest with respect to that 
tribunal of the Inquisition, before which the 
Subject of this narrative was brought, and the 
mudness, the justice, the humanity, of whose 
measures are, in the first volume of Van 
Halen’s work, so fully developed. Who 
has not read of the dreadful sufferings of un- 
happy persons confined within its dungeons, 
and the deaths which they have been made 
toundergo! We have been told that, in this 
enlightened day, we are not to estimate the 








SESE SED 
conduct of the Inquisition by that it pursued 
in other days. Observe it, after its re-estab- 
lishment in Spain in 1814.—Too many in- 
stances have occurred to convince us that 
time has wrought little change on that holy 
Office, as it is called, and that with the power 
the will would never be wanting to practice 
the cruelties of by-gone times. The Inquisi- 
tion is an engine which ought for ever to be 
abolished—it is not human to contend for it; 
nor can any who possess the true charities of 
man remember its measures without abhor- 
rence of its very name 

That Don Juan Van Halen was implicated 
in its cruelties, was on a political account; 
for secretly producing and fomenting a spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination, in respect 
of the existing order of things; and in this, 
his circumstances differed from those of many 
others who have suffered its cruel rigours; 
but nothing he had done could justify the 
conduct pursued towards him. He had seen 
covenants and pullic faith trampled on by a 
weak king, whose counsels were led by low 
and ignorant and bigotted men; and the 
people enslaved and reduced under the do- 
minion of narrow-minded and _ prejudiced 
agents of Rome; and he was a patriot and 
animated by the love of, and desire of bene- 
fitting his country. Vhose who wish to follow 
the author through the deeply interesting 
scenes of his life, to mark the kindness and 
the perfidy of man, to read of sufferings 


heroically endured, and the alternations of 


hope and fear, and all the wonderful events 
preceding and leading to his escape, must 
consult the narrative itself. Our readers shall 
now have all the parts laid before them for 
which we can find room; and that we may 
quote the more freely we shall reserve the 
consideration of the second volume, contain- 
ing the author’s journey to Russia, to another 
number. 

Van Halen, not only met with enemies, 
but those who basely abused the confidence 
reposed in them, and were the authors of all 
his misfortunes, of these the foremost was 
Don Antonio Calvo, who, pretending friend- 
ship, sold him to his enemies. The account 
of Van Halen’s arrest is interesting. 

‘The 2list of September was the day ap- 
pointed for my new misfortunes. I was in the 
habit of returning home early in the evening; 
but it happened by chance that, on the night 
appointed for my arrest, | had gone out at 
about eleven o'clock on some youthful frolic. 
An bour after my leaving home, the house was 
surrounded by soldiers, and two meu enveloped 
in their cloaks advanced towards the door. My 
servant, who heard the-loud and repeated 
knocks, appeared at the window, and was or- 
dered by them to open the door. On his refus- 
ing to do so, they gave tlieir names, oue being 
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SIE 
the Governor [rriberry, and the other the senior 

inquisitor. The servant represented to them 

that, whatever might be their office or author- 

ity, they raised unfavourable suspicions by 

coming at that hour, and that, if they did not 

withdraw, be would compel them, at the same 
time showing his carbine atthe window. At 
this sight, the senior inquisitor, fearing the con- 
sequences, abandoned the field to IJrriberry, 
who, more bold, caused some soldiers to ad- 
vance, and force the door open, when he en- 
tered with his soldiers, to whom he gave orders 
to secure the servant and search the house. 

Whilst they were executing these orders, they 
discovered the cook in the act of leaping from 

a window, endeavouring to make her escape 
with the intention of seeking me, and warning 
uie of the danger. Meantime Irriberry directed 
his steps towards the place where I was in the 

habit of concealing my papers, as if he himself 
had been a witness to my most secret actions. 

Here he found a small leather box, in which I 

had secreted some of the papers that I did not 
think proper to include among those I had de- 
livered to Calvo 3 after which he began to ex- 
amine my drawers and trunks, putting aside 
whatever was not essential to his first searches ; 
but those once open, my uniforms and every 
other article of dress became the prey of the 
soldiery. At this time the voice of some one 
being beard in the street, Irriberry, thinking it 
was I, ordered the soldiers to secure the person, 
whom they discovered to be a young officer 
who was returning home singing. Finding 
that he belonged to my regiment, the governor 
ordered him to be confined in my chamber, to 
prevent my being informed of what was pass- 
ing. Impatient of my absence, which he sus- 
pected was premeditated, Irriberry incessantly 
questioned the servants, from whom he could 
learn nothing ; the former answering with the 
same firmness he had always shown, but, with- 
out failing in his subordination to Irribetry, 
that it was very rarely | went out at night, and 
that he did not know the place where I might 
be found, since I was not in the habit of mak- 
ing confidants of my domestics. Meantime 
an unexpected accident happened in the garden 
where I bad gone to, which would have saved 
me from all my subsequent misfortunes, had I 
but known what was passing at home, and 


ED 


| been able to reconcile it with other feelings 
The door through which I had entered the gar- 


den being shut after me, and the key mislaid 
by one of the servants of the house, I could not 
leave it otherwise than by climbing the high 
walls which surrounded it. In this conjunc- 
ture a place of concealment was offered me, 
where I might bave safely remained till the 
following evening ; but the fear of compro- 
mising the Lonour of a family I so much es- 
teemed, and that of failing to attend the daily 
academical meetings that were held at my 
house, which could vot but draw upon me the 
attention of the officers, obliged me to decline 
it. It was about four o'clock in the morning 


when I reached my house, in whith the great 
32 
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est silence apparently reigned. Irriberry, who 
liad just returned from a little excursion, of 
which we sball speak hereafter, had learned 
enough to be convinced that my absence was 
wholly accidental, and that I should return at 
day-break. On my entering the house, I found 
both doors in the same state in which I had left 
them, and no sooner did I knock at the interior 
one, than my servant, compelled to show him- 
self at the small window just above it, put the 
usual question and opened it. Scarcely had 
1 mounted a few steps, before I found myself 
surrounded by soldiers whose naked bayonets 
were pointed at my breast, a sufficiently ridi- 
culous assault against an unarmed man, whose 
v hole equipment consisted of a foraging cap, 
vad a cloak which concealed the light dress I 
iad assumed for that night. Whilst I cast my 
«yes around in surprise at the multitude of sol- 
diers, Who seemed to have sprung up from the 
«ound, Irriberry suddenly presented himself on 
‘he stairs, saying in a haughty tone, and as if 
le had obtained a great triumph, **I arrest you 
in the name of the King,” adding several offen- 
sive epithets, and desiring me to follow him. 
‘ie conducted me through several rooms, which 
offered evident signs of the pillage that had 
taken place, to my chamber, where I met the 
wrrested officer, whose name was Cardon, who 
put unobservedly into my hand the watch 
which 1 had left hanging at the bed-head, 
nd which he had saved from the rapacity of the 
soldiery.’ * * * * 

‘It was now that I learned for the first time, 
the fatal destiny that awaited me. The day was 
‘awning, and I[rriberry ordered, in my presence, 
the bishop’s carriage to be fetched, that I might 
be conveyed to the Inquisition. I requested 
1) be allowed to go on foot, to which he replied 
‘hat the prisoners of the Inquisition were never 

ccompanied there by an armed force ; adding 
vonically, “ they have always the honour to be 
taken there in a convenient carriage.”’ This 
being now ready, I entered it, accompanied by 
Irriberry, his assessor, and his aide-de-camp, 
who gave orders to some soldiers to follow the 
carriage on foot at a distance. Thus I lost 
sight of my home, my servants, my young 
comrades, and even of the hope of seeing again 
the light of day.’ 

Of his dungeon, he observes :— 

‘These dungeons, constructed in the primi- 
{ive times of the Inquisition, were on a level 
with the river Segura, that traversed the town ; 
so that the humidity, the cloud of gnats that 
entered through the narrow loop-holes with 
which the dungeon was partially lighted, the 
bench constructed of brick which served fora 
bed to the unhappy inmate, the chains and 
iron rings that hung from the walls, all contri- 
buted to render this abode the most frightful 
that ever met human sight. On being left 
alone in this place, my mind naturally recurred 
to the scenes of misery that these walls must 
have witnessed, and to the number of victims 
that must have sunk within this grave.’ 


From this place he was removed to an- 
other, far more comfortable; but the vexa- 
tions which he met with were almost insup- 
portable, and the various conduct of the offi- 
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“ What is it you have heard?” I inquired, 
“They say, sir, that’ you are a bishop of free- 
masons; that you teach the heresies and dia- 
bolical doctrines ofthat sect ; that you burn the 
images of our Saviour, and conspire against our 
holy religion and our catholic monarch.” I 
had the greatest difficulty in restraining my in- 
elination to laugh at hearing such a ridiculous 
speech ; but not wishing to discourage him 
from continuing his conversation, I replied, 
that it was impossible for me to answer such a 
string of absurd accusations ; that I was sorry 
to hear him talk in that way; but that I was 
not so much offended at his repeating such 
foolish stories, as at his believing them. ‘ Sir,” 
he continued, **from the first moment I saw 
you, I have observed your actions and your 
manners very closely, and in truth I can say 
that I have found nothing blameable in them. 
I am also told that your father and mother are 
most respectable and religious people, whose 
conduct is a model of devotion to the whole 
congregation of the Eucharisty at Madrid, and | 
am really grieved to think that every religious 
person who knows you should be under the 
necessity of considering you in the light ofa 
heretic, excommunicated by our holy mother- 
church.” This discouse appearing to me more 
important than [ at first thought it, 1 begged 
him openly to declare upon what foundations 
he believed me to be a heretic. Sir,” said 
he, “ every one in the town is persuaded of it. 
Three days after your arrest, the landlord of the 
house you inhabited, consulting his confessor, 
went with his whole family to Lear a solemn 
mass celebrated at his parish, Immediately 


afier, the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal robes, | 


and accompanied by the various attendants of 
the church, went in procession, followed by the 
landlord’s family, friends and other of the faith- 
ful, to your house, where after the niost edify- 
ing ceremony, he exorcised it, in order to expel 
the devil, who, overy one believes, was in the 
house; the whole terminating by having a 
cross placed on the roof, It is the opinion of 
most people of Murcia, that, without this reli- 
gious ceremony, the place would not have been 
lhabitable.”’’ 

From this prison Van Halen was removed 
to the prison of the Inquisition at Madrid— 
where he was treated with far greater cruelty, 


and his sufferings were tenfold increased: | 


and what made this the more distressing, he } mea multitude of disgusting incidents of the 


was encouraged by his persecutors to expect 


his almost immediate liberty. It is pleasing 
to observe the affection evinced towards him 
by the dragoons of bis own regiment. 

‘The secrecy observed at our departure ren- 


that the double doors had each a small aperture 
in the middle, strongly barred, the space that 
intervened between them being equal to the 
thickness of the wall. At about six paces 
from the dungeon, and on turning the short 
passage leading to it, was another door that 
separated this place fiom the rest of the prison, 
which was intersected by other passages and 
staircases, also inclosed by doors, and which 
communicated with the apartments of the 
jailers.’ 

Van Ilalen had solicited an interview with 
Ferdinand: this at last was permitted, and 
the childish manner in which he was treated 
will appear by an extract referring to a visit 
paid him by a sycophant of the king’s: 

‘At length, on the 185th of the same month, 
soon aftcr sunset, Don Marcelino entered my 
dungeon, followed by Zcrilla and another per- 
son wrapped up in his cloak, who, without sa- 
luting me, made a sign to the jailer to put 
down the chair he brought with him, and desir- 
ing him and Zorilla to withdraw, immediately 
sat down. On throwing open his cloak, I 
quickly recognized in him, notwithstanding the 
shabby dress he wore, a messenger from the pa- 
lace. He appeared to be above fifty years of 
age, and had a mean and wrinkled face, ren- 
dered still more unprepossessing by the mali- 
cious look of his quick eye, which seemed to 
characterize him as having long been famili- 
arized with the vilest intrigues of the palace, a 
fact which he afterwards proved, by the many 
indecent anecdotes he related to me. “ You 
have demanded an audience of his majesty,” 
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dered these troops ignorant of the object of their | 


march; but on arriving at a small village, 
where we halted for a short time, and where I 


alighted from the carrriage, I was very socn , 
recognized both by the soldiers and the serjeant, | 


who, seeing that I wished to light my ciguy, | 


approached to offer me his own for that pur- | 


pose, at the same time whispering, “ Sir, we 


aie all at your service if you wish to profit by | 


the opportunity.” Iwas too closely watched 


to be able to concert with him my escape, or | 
| scarcely to answer him. 


“Do nothilg, L re- 


cers and others manifested the prevalence | quest,” was all I could say to him at this or 
ofthe utmost hypocrisy: a conversation with | at any othertime.’ . * 


the jailer will show the general report raised 
of him :— 


{ 


‘My new dungeon had heen the abode of the 
unfortunate Olavide, for whom it was purpose- 


‘Sitting down before the table, he fixed his eyes | ly constructed in the most retired part of that 


on me with an expression of interest, saying, | vast prison. 


after considerable hesitation, * Pray, sir, is it 


true what I have heard respecting you ?’==' inquisition of Murcia, with the exception only © to assassinate his majesty. 


It was built on the same plan as 
the tirst in which I had been confined in the 


he said, in an arrogant manner: * this unpa- 
relleled favour is now granted you. Be open 
in your communications, and show yourself 
sensible of the honour done you. Remember 
that itis with the king, your master, you are 
going to speak. Take care how you behave.” 
I replied, that I expected the audience with 
anxiety, that he might be certain of my fulfil- 
ing the duties I owed to myself and others, and 
that, if I succeeded in undeceiving his majesty, 
my happiness would be complete. ‘ To-mor- 
row night about this time,” he said, * you will 


| have the felicity of seeing our beloved monarch; 


but if you do not acquit yourself to his majes- 
ty’s complete satisfaction, tremble: for there is 
no punishment, however rigorous, that you will 
not experienee.” He tien began to relate to 


palace, which he offered as virtuous instances 
of loyalty and devotion to the king, and which 
proved to me that this wretch was one of those 
who governed his majesty’s mind, and from 
whose undue influence 1 had every thing to 
apprehend. At length wearied of wearying me, 
he rose and called the jailer, who immediately 
entered with Zorilla. To-morrow,” he said, 
addressiug me as a schoolmaster would a boy, 
“we shall sce how you behave,” and turning 
to the jailer, made him take the chair, sayings 
“and you niind that the gentleman be ready 
by to-morrow evening at this time. Farewell, 
he added, as he withdrew; “ we shall meet 
_ again, and do not forget my advice.” On be- 
ing left alone, I began to reflect on all the vil- 
lainies he had disclosed to me, and to make 
conjectures as to who a man of such mean ap- 
pearance and high pretensions could be. Amoig 
tle mnumberless anecdotes with which he 
_ thought to intimidate me, there was one l could 
not easily forget. ‘“*1 am a true and faithful 
friend of the king, our Jord,” he said. “ I saw 
| Richard, that rnttian who formed a conspiracy 
) I saw him when 








spoken with a king. 
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he might have saved his life, by discovering the 
plot to me, but his obstinacy in keeping it se- 
cret carried him to the scaffold. Such is the 
fruit of a criminal tenacity.” This my visitor 
dignified with the name of advice. When Don 
Marcelino came to my dungeon, I asked him 
the name of the man who gave himself such 
airs. ‘He is a great friend of the king,” he 
replied: * he followed him to France and every 
where.” His dress and manners, however,” 
I observed, “are those of a runaway galley- 
slave.” **Oh, no!” exclaimed Don Marce- 
lino, “he is agentleman. What! don’t you 
know the family of the Ramirez de Arellano? 
Well, that is his name. I suppose he came in 
that dress that he might not be recognized.”’’ 
* 5 ¥ * * 

‘At seven in the evening, the appointed in- 
terview took place. I heard a noise of doors, 
caused by the arrivalof Arellano, whose ap- 
pearance was now as gaudy as it was before 
mean. He wore a dress covered with em- 
broideries and decorations, which the king had 
lavished on those who at various epochs fol- 
lowed him. His hat, ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of feathers, seemed nailed to his head, 
whilst both his hands were thrust into his coat- 
pockets. On seeing mein my uniform, he said 
fiercely to Don M: ircelino, “¢ What is the mean- 
ing ofthis? Away with that uniform. I will 
have nothi ng that may attract attention.” He 
then withdrew with tl ie jailer for a short time, 
bringing, on their return, a hussar’s frock-coat, 
which I sometimes wore, and the foraging cap 
I had on at the time of my arrest. On seeing 
myself thus attired, I could not help observing 
that my new dress did not appear to me the 
most becoming for the august presence of a mo- 
narch. On arriving at the exterior door of the 
dungeon, Ramirez de Arellano, whom I follow- 
ed, suddenly turning round, drew his hands 
from his pockets, and presenting two pistols at 
my breast, which I might easily have snatched 
from him, exclaimed, “ Beware, for the least 
indiscretion will cost you your life.” Take 
away those arms,”’ 


dishonour me by treating me as a ruffian.” The 


I said to him, “and do not 


keeper, no less surprised than myself at this | 


untimely and 
enough to hint, that in that place such acts of 
violence were forbidden, and that the prisoners 
intrusted to his custody were always made to 
undergo a search which insured them against 
all apprenenss mus. This was but tootrue; for 
J had r pt ater lly bee 
to these humiti iting searches, and deprived of 
every thing by which I might have effected my 
destruction; and if I preserved my watch, it 
was owing to the condescension of the jailers, 
who, however, had adopted the precaution of 
taking out the glass, lest it might be used ina 
moment of desperation. After this scene, we 
proceeded through that labyrinth of passages to 
the apartments of the jail r, where we were 


joined by a stranger, wrapped up in his cloak, 


On arriving at the street door, we all four en- 
tered the carriage which was waiting for us, my 
seat being between the jailer and Arellano, 


‘interrupted from time to time the si- 


Who alons 


absurd threat, was even bold | 


n, before this day, subject | 


' 





Ramirez de Arellano left us three there, and 
went in, probably to announce our arrival. On 
the stranger throwing aside his cloak, I ob- 
served that he wore the uniform of private se- 
cretary to the king; and, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, his name was Villar Frontin. We had been | 
waiting half an hour, when an elegant young | 
woman passed quickly through the room where 
we sat, followed by Ramirez de Arellano, who, 
motioning to thé jailer to remain there, desired 
me and Villar Frontin to follow him, his tre- | 
mulous hands still thrust in the pockets of bis | 
livery coat. On reaching the saloon, he cried, | 
Sire!” What is the matter?” inquired a | 
thick voice from within. Here is Van Ha- | 
len,’ replied Arellano. We were desired to 

enter, Villar Frontin remaining outside the door | 
of the cabinet. The king was alone, sitting in | 
the only chair that was inthe room. As we 
entered, he rose and advanced a few steps to- | 
wards us. We found him in a complete néz- | 
ligé, being without a cravat, and his waistcoat | 
wholly unbuttoned. Before the arm-chair stood | 
a large table, on which there were various pa- | 
pers, a portfolio, a writing-desk, and heaps of | 
Havannah cigars spread about. Beside the ta- | 
ble stood an escritoire, which, probably, was 
the same mentioned by Irriberry, in which the | 
king had locked my papers. As I approached 
him, I bent a knee to kiss his hand, according 
to the usual etiquette 5 but he raised me, and 
said, “ What do you want? Whydo you wish 
toseeme?’ “Sire,” I replied, “ because I am | 
quite confident that your majesty, if you would a 
deign to bear me leisurely, will dismiss those 
prejudices against me, which you doubtless 
must have been inspired with, to have ordered 
the rigorous treatment 1 have experienced.” 
“ Well, but you belong to a conspiracy, and 
you ought to reveal it tome. I know it all. 
Are you not horror-stricken? Who are your | 
accomplices?’’ ‘fo desire the geod of one’s | 
country, sire, is not conspiring. I feel no he- | 
Sitation in revealing to your majesty those 
good wishes ; on the contrary, I rejoice at hav- 
ing found an opportunity of disclosing them to 
you. Butif your majesty know all, and know 
it correctly, th ere will be not hing more for ine 
toadd. Any farther explanation your majesty | 
may require will only contribute to soften your 
anger towards me, and to convince you that, if 
we have hitherto concealed our object from 
your majesty, it was to avoid the vengeance of 
those who are striving to render hateful your 
illustrious name.’ -* Who are those who have 











so wilfully misied you: Tell me who they 
are—do not hesitate.” Sire, if your majesty | 
know all, you must be aware that I have not | 
been misled by any one; but that I have al- | 
ways acted from self-conviction, and that the 
events of the times aa the general mistrust | 
have arrived at such a pitch, that I do not per- | 
sonally know any one of those who labour in 
the same cause”’ ‘But y must know the | 
!'means by which they aie to be discovered. | 
| Your duty is toobey me. Choose my favour, | 
| or your disgrice.” “Sire, place yourself at our | 


' 


lence of the pi aity with the numberless absurdi- | 


ties that came into his head, imagining that 
this would be the first time in my life I had 
Having shortly after ar- 


rived at the palace, we ascended to the princi-— 
pe ul gallery by an unfrequented staircase, and 
en entered through a secret door, having the 
appeat ince of a win low, toa small apartment, 
Which communicated with that of the king, 
aud which bears the name of the Camarilla. | 


head, and y JU Wii th NM nRLOW eC rone of us. 


a 


At these words, Ramirez de Arellano came for- 
ward foaming with rage, and, raising his | 
hands, exclaimed, in «a miost insolent and im- | 
proper tone for | monarch, | 
“To the seed, sir: to tu . Wewantnoj} 
preambles or sophisiis here. There is paper; | 
take this pen, here, Lere, 4 ung a pena id a] 
Sheet of paper towerds wie,) | » You lust 

write the mames of ai tu piralofs—no 

roundabouts, no subterfuges. His majesty is 


the king of these icuims, aud there ougut to be 


_ Oatus for your king and your religion 7” 


;ed meif I smoked. 


| give lim any reply. 


” i troubl: 5 VW j tld a celerate the 


NN eee 


nothing hidden from him under the sun. I 
have read the Burroel, (he meant the Sarruel ;) 
[ have been in Franee, and I know what ail 
those factions aree Where are the sacred 
Dur- 
ing the whole time of this furious ranti: ng, I 
kept my eyes fixed onthe king, who seemed 
converted into a statue from the moment Ra- 
mirez commenced speaking; but when I saw 
him insist on my taking the pen, I said, with- 
out even looking at that despicable wretch, 
“sire, know no one.” “Sire, to the inquisi- 
tion with him,” cried Ramirez. “ The tribunal 
will easily extort them from him.” The king, 
showing some displeasure at Ramirez's beha- 
Viour, said to me, * But it is impossible you 
should not know them.” Sire, if | meant to 
say what I could not prove, or if I wished to 
conceal a crime, I would rather avoid than 
seek the presence of my sovereign; but if, be- 
ing guilty, lL sought it, once before your majes- 
ty 1 would profit of the opportunity to ask a 
pardon which my innocence does not need.” 
Ihe king remained a few minutes thoughtful, 
lis eyes tixed on me, and then said: * Tell me 
by writing whatever you have to say.” An- 
other short pause now ensued, after which he 
took a cigar from the table, lighted it, and ask- 
On my auswering in the 
athirmative, he said to Arellano, who heard Lim 
with displeasure, * Carry him some cigars ;’’ 
and then motioned me to withdraw. When I 
took his hand to kiss it, he pressed mine with 
an air of interest, and as I turned round at the 
door to make my obeisance, | beard him say, 
while conversing with Arellano, §* What a pity, 
such a youth!,.°’’ A thousand times did I at- 
terwards remember this expression. I couti- 
nued my way alone to the ante-room, where 
Villar Frontin and the jailer were waiting, and 
being soon after joined by Ramirez, we pro- 
cecded to the cariage, and thence to my fatal 
dwelling. During our short ride, Arellano was 
as unmeaningly loquacious as before; but nei- 
ther my head nor my humour allowed nie to 
1 could see in Lim oa y 
one of the many perverse men by whom the 
king was ruled, and against whom all my et- 
forts must prove ineffectual. 1 wished to lose 
sight of a creature so arrogant and depraved , 
but he only left me when he saw me salc.y 
lodged in my dungeon.’ 


By the tortures used to make him conf 
who had been his associates, together 


all the miseries he had endured, his hea! 
declined, and in addition to all other trou- 
bles, we remark the unkinduess of one of i) 
jaile S 

‘No words are sufficiently adequate to ex- 
press the sufferings, both of body and mind, by 
which I was overwhelined, and which were 
farther aggravated by the treatment I received 
from my attendant, Don Juanito, who had been 
iutrusted with the care of atte: — me, and 
WLOs eg ei test pleasure was to sce me suffer. I 
anxiously hoped that the continuation of my 


moment of my 
dissolution, for which I earnestly prayed to 
heaven. It was the only consolation remn- 
1e who had no other prospect betore his 
in the most cruel torments and despau 


ted that I could not live above three 
lays in my present condition; for I remarked, 
that, though naturally robust, nent in" he very 
Vigour Of iIny ove, a pr gressive crease of 
strength, aud a total iadidivcenee't to my fate, 

ire the surest signs of an approaching 
end,) were hourly becoming more apparent. 
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We must not omit the singular way in 
which his escape was effected. Don Mar- 
celino, the chief jailer of the secret prison, 
had adopted for his own child a girl whose 
name was Ramona, whose unalterable reserve 
of character, diligence, cleanliness, &c. had 
gained her the confidence of all the familiars, 


except Don Juanito. Through her means, a | 


communication was opened between Van 
Halen and his friends in Madrid; and the 
various ways in which she showed the kind- 
ness of her heart, are enough to affect the 
most insensible mind. For some time, how- 
ever, escape seemed doubtful; but at last 
the difficulties were overcome. 

* At length the hour for the execution of my 
plan drawing near, I listened attentively 
through the opening of the door, till hearing 
the distant noise of bolts, I retreated towards 
my bed. As soon as Don Marcelino entered, 
without recollecting, the sign agreed upon re- 
specting the plate, and fearing that this might 
be my last opportunity, Ll advanced towards 
him, extinguished the light, and pushing him 
violently to the farthest corner of the dungeon, 
flew to the door, and rushing through, shut it 
upon bim and drew the bolt, at the same mo- 
ment that he recovering himself threatened my 
life. Once in the passage, I groped along in 
complete darkness; but the astounding cries of 
the uew prisoner echoed so loudly through 
those vaults, that fearing they mighit be heard, 
I no sooner arrived at the third door of that la- 
byrinth, than locking it after me, [ took out its 
ponderous ke¥, with which I armed myself for 
want of a better weapon. I passed the dun- 
geon of the other prisoner confined in those 
passages, who, far from imagining the scene 
that was acting, mistook my steps for those of 
the jailer. Following my way at random, lL 
twice lost myself in the various windings, and 
a thousand times did I curse the obscurity 
which threatened to frustrate all my hopes. At 
length, after groping about for seven or eight 
minutes, which appeared an eternity to me, I 
reached the last staircase, from which I could 
distinguish the glimmerings of a light. As I 
ascended the stairs, I grasped the key in the 
manner ofa pistol, and soon after found myself 
at the threshhold of a door wide open, that led 
to an outer kitchen, in the middle of which 
hung a lantern. J judged by this that I was 
already out of the prison; but uncertain what 
direction to follow, and hearing the voices of 
people in some part of the house, I stood still 
for a moment, and then hastened to the kitchen 
to look for a hatchet, or some other weapon that 
might serve me in case of meeting opposition. 
On entering, the first object that presented itself 
was Ramona, who stood pale and breathless, 
with a countenance in which astonishment was 
blended with anxiety and alarm. ‘* What pis- 
tol is that?—-where is my master!” she ex- 
elaimed, after a moment’s silence, raising her 
clasped hands toward heaven. I calmed her ap- 
prehensions by showing her the key, when, im- 
mediately recovering her presence of mind, she 
drew from her bosom the notes [ had given her, 
and returning them to me, pointed to a court 
which led to the outer door, saying, ** That is 
the way to the street. My mistress and her 
guest are in the saloon: you hear their voices. 
This is the very bour when she expects the ar- 
rival of some fiiends, and I must immediately 
call out, because they know I must necessarily 
see you before you get to the court. For heaven’s 


sake hasten away, for I can render you no far- 
ther assistance.” Saying this, she pressed my 


| hands in her’s with deep emotion, and I hurried | 
As the remainder of my | 


| 
| 


| 
! 
| 


a 
——_4@ 








towards the court. 
way was also involved in darkness, I lost some 
minutes in finding the right direction to the 
door, when the rustling of the bell-wire served 
to guide metoit. Here I heard the voices of 
some persons outside, who certainly did not ex- 
pect to meet with such a porter. Meantime 
Ramona, who was to open the door, on hearing 
the bell ring, began screaming for assistance, 
as if she had been hurt by some one passing in 
great haste. The ladies, alarmed, joined their 
cries to her’s, and I opened the door amidst this 
confusion, pushed down the person just enter- 
ing, and reached the street, feeling as if IJ 
breathed a secondlife. Following the direction 
pointed out to me by my friends, and avoiding 
the approach of some of the persons | saw Jurk- 
ing about the inquisition, 1 turned the corner 
of that building, and meta tall man muffled up 
in his cloak, who, either having forgotten the 
watch-word agreed upon, or recognizing me at 
the first moment, exclaimed, * Van Halen! 
Juan! isit you?” Yes, it is,” I cried, my 
heart leaping with joy at hearing the voice ofa 
friend. As soon as I returned this answer, he 
gave a shrill whistle, and suddenly I was sur- 
rounded by several other friends, among whom 
I recognized two old comrades of mine, whom I 
did not suppose so interested in my destiny. 
One took off my old cap, and placed his laced 


cocked-hat on my bead; another gave me a 


cloak, which, he said, had been purposely made 
forme; a third desired me to follow him and 
fear nothing, for they would all lose their lives 
sooner than I should be re-taken. They were 
all military men, whose high-wrought enthu- 
siasm had led them to appear on this occasion 
in full uniform and decorations ; and there is 
little doubt that, had [ been pursued by my 
keepers, they would all have perished at their 
hands.’ 














| 


Hamel, the Obeah Man. Two vols. 8vo. 
London, 1827. Hunt and Clarke. 


FicTITIOUS composition seem to be an inex- 
haustible mine, where, as soon as one vein of 
metal is worked out, another is discovered. 
To the lengthy and mawkish French ro- 
mances of the seventeenth century, succeed- 
ed the rich character-painting narratives of 
Smollett and Fielding, and the voluminous 
epistolary novels of Richardson. These, in 
their turn, gave place to tales of sentiment 
and horror-breathing ghost stories, which 
continued in vogue until the appearance of 
the historical novel, a species of writing 
which, whatever may be alleged against it, 
is in some respects, the most fascinating of 
any. The excellence of many productions 
of the latter class, particularly of the Waver- 
ley novels, has contributed not a little to im- 
prove the taste of the public; and they now 
look for something more in a novel than a 
mere love-story, however interestingly it may 
be told. 


which for power of style and vivid represen- 
tation, eclipse all their immediate predeces- 
sors and many that have obtained a perma- 
nent reputation. Hardly any writer of the 


present day would be very ambitious of the 
honour of such a performance as the Castle 





| 


We could name many able novels | 
that have appeared within the last few years, | 


Cooper, the American, has delineated the 
scenery, and portrayed the natives of his own 
country, with a vigorous and masterly pen, 
thereby opening a new and hitherto unex- 


| plored tract; and the author of the work 


now before us has laid his scene in one of 
our West India possessions ; and thus, inde- 
pendently of its merits as a well told narra- 
tive, it is valuable for the insight it gives into 
the manners and characters of both the slave 
and creole population of Jamaica. The 
writer is not friendly either to slave eman- 
cipation or missionary preaching, and one 
great object with him is to point out the dan- 
gers of both. The plot turns upon an insur- 
rection of the slaves, on an attempt to elect a 
king of their own, and on the forcible abduc- 
tion of a planter’s daughter, who is designed 
to become the consort of the new sovereign. 
The conspiracy, however, proves abortive, 
and the young lady is finally restored to her 
family and her lover. Fairfax, Hamel, Com- 
bah the king elect, and Roland the mission- 
ary, are among the principal characters, and 
are certainly drawn with great skill, but we 


, Should hope that the last-mentioned has no 


prototype in reality, for he is one of the most 
atrocious villains that ever disgraced human- 
ity. We shall not attempt to analyse the 
story, but shall present the reader with a 
couple of extracts, which will enable him to 
judge of the writer’s talent. The first of these 
is the description of the Obeah man’s cave, 
where the missionary has taken refuge from 
the storm, and meets with its singular inha- 
bitant :— 

‘It was a lofty cavern hewn by the hand of 
nature in the otherwise solid lime-stone rock, 
from the roof of which hung many stalactites, 
whose points were blackened by the smoke 
from the fire beneath. Besides the opening by 
which the traveller had entered, there were four 
other apertures, each leading, as it seemed from 
the glimpse he had taken of them, to other re- 
cesses in the rock, and so much resembling 
each other, that he could not now distinctly as- 
certain that which had admitted him, Alarm- 
ed for a moment at this discovery, he arose from 
his seat, and taking a firebrand from th2 blazing 
pile, would fain have explored these vomito- 
ries, into each of which he walked a few paces, 
without, however, deriving the information he 
required, or gaining any but a conviction that 
they extended farther than he was disposed at 
present to penetrate. He next surveyed the 
precincts of the cave itself, and its rather cun- 
ous contents. In a recess stood a couple of 
spears, one solely of hard wood, whose point 
was rendered still harder by fire ; the other was 
shod with iron and rusted apparently with 
blood ; a bamboo rod, ten feet in length, and 
about an inch in thickness, leaned against the 
rock beside them, carved or tattoed from end to 
end. In another angle of the vault was a ca- 
labash filled with various sorts of hair, among 
which it was easy to discriminate that of white 
i men, horses, and dogs. These were huddled 
| together, and crowded with feathers of various 
| birds, especially those of domestic poultry and 
| wild parrots, with one or two of the spoils of a 

macaw. A human skull was placed beside this 
| calabash, from which the teeth were missing 5 
_ but on turning it up, the traveller found them 


of Otranto, which, were it to appear now for) with a quantity of broken glass crammed into 


the first time, would fall dead-born from the 


press. 


the cerebellum, and covered up with a wad of 
i silk cotton, to prevent thei from falling out 
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There were several other skulls in a second re 
cess, some perfect, some which had been broken 
apparently with a sharp-pointed instrument, 
and many of them serving as calabashes or 
boxes to hold the strange property of the mas- 
ter of the cave; one was a receptacle for gun- 
powder, which the inquisitive traveller narrow. 
ly escaped intlaming ; a second contained bul- 
lets and shot of various sizes, mixed with old 
nails and pieces of rag; and, from a third, he 
saw, with no little horror, a black snake uncoil 
itself the moment he touchedit. There were 
three muskets, all old and out of order; a pis- 
tol and two cutlasses, disposed on different 
ledges of the rock; a large conch-shell fitted 
with a belt of mahoe bark, to be worn over the 
shoulder, hung from a projection, with several 
other pieces of rope made of similar materials, 
to which were attached rings of wood and hol- 
lowed stones, perhaps intended for amulets or 
charms. A lamp of clay at last arrested his at- 
tention; it had carved on it some rude figures, 
and was filled with oil of the Palma Christi, 
having a wick formed of the fibres of the plan- 
tain stalk. This the intruder took the liberty 
of illumining, to assist him more conveniently 
than did his flickering firebrand in the farther 
search he seemed disposed to prosecute. By 
the help of this he espied a pair of shoepatters, 
a sort of coarse sandal, and a red cloak resem- 
bling the South American poncho. 
ed fish was suspended from a part of the roof, 
with a large calabash of sugar, and another of 
coarse salt; and an earthern jar contained no 
small store of salted pork. There were several 
pieces of jerked hog hanging from a stick placed 
across this recess, te one of which he helped 
himself without ceremony; and thinking he 
had made sufficient search for the present, re- 
turned to the fire, on which he heaped fresh 
fuel, raking forward the embers to cook his 
meat: placed his lamp on a shelf of the rock 
full in his view; and taking a gombah for his 
stool, sat down very deliberately to his supper. 
He ate with no sparing appetite; and the rum 
which he quaffed as his thirst prompted him, 
refreshed his body and composed his mind so 
happily and so gradually, that what with that 
and his fatigue, the solace of the fire and the 
fumes of his digestion, he at last slipt gently 
from his gombah, which now served him for a 
pillow, rolled himself up in his blanket, and fell 
into a profound sleep.’ 

He is suddenly awakened and beholds 
some one before him :— 

‘This figure stood before the lamp, whose 
rays served to define the outline of his person 
With the greatest accuracy. Of his features 
little or nothing could be seen, except the light 
gleaming from his eyeballs. He stood in an 
attitude which the dreamer’s fears quickly de 
termined to be the menacing posture of the de- 
mon from which he had shrunk; the fore finger 
of his right hand elevated, the left hand leaning 
on a bamboo staff. “In the name of God or 
devil,” cried Roland impatiently, “ who or 
What art thou ?” 

‘The figure relaxed from its position, low- 
ered its right hand, advanced a step forward 
with a gentle inclination of the head, and re. 
plied in a mild and almost musical tone of 
voice==“* Master—ewhat you will.” A less ex- 
perienced person than Roland might have en- 
tertained a momentary supposition that the 
being before him, who had first excited his 
fears to give him courage, was no other than 
the evil spirit himself, thus come to tempt him ; 
but our traveller was too much au fuit on the 
affairs of this world to expect a bow from the 


Some salt- | 











enemy of mankind; though scared as he had 


been from his terrific dream, it was some mo- | 


ments before he could thoroughly collect bim- 
self. ‘ What you please,—a negro,” repeated 
the figure, as if to give the white man time to 
reassure himself. 

‘“¢ What I please, and a negro”—rejoined 
Roland, as if unconscious of what he heard,— 
“but what may be your business, and what 
want vou here? Is this your cave ?”’ 

**© My business,” replied the black man, * is 
sometimes to go round the lines of my mas- 
ter’s estate, sometimes to look after runaway 
negroes, to watch the provision grounds, to 
hunt wild hogs.” 

¢« Whose cave then is this,” said the other, 
“so well provided with food and necessaries, 
and—if I mistake not—with evidences of an 
illicit calling ? The owner of the cave, me- 
thinks, must be a wizard—is he not?” 

‘The cave, master,” replied the negro, 
“‘has harboured, as I have heard for long times 
past, many runaway negroes; they have their 
provisions here.” 

‘« They have,” interrupted the other. “I 
found a fire, and roasted plantains and rum, all 
ready for entertainment: though I fancied from 
what I have seen, that Obeah spells were ra- 
ther the business of those who frequent this 
cavern.” 

‘« You are at least fortunate,” answered the 
negro, seeming to pay no attention to the re- 
mark of Roland about Obeah, “in having 
found shelter from the storm, and food; and 
those to whom the cave belongs, were they 
here, would still respect the laws of hospitality, 
and make you welcome, be what they may, to 
all you can require at their hands. But if you 
have satistied your hunger, be not offended that 
I do the same. My presence shall be no an- 
noyance to you. Sleep again, if you feel dis- 
posed. I will eat in silence, and at a distance 
from you” 

‘Sit down, sit down,” resumed the white 
man, as he rose himself; ‘eat and be happy. 
I have no further disposition to sleep; my 
mind is too much harassed with what I have 
encountered this night; my boy, and my horse, 
and my baggage, are lostin the storm. And 
where were you?” added he, looking inquisi- 
tively in the face of the negro; “ your dress is 
untouched by the rain.” 

‘«¢ | had taken shelter,” replied the negro, 
‘in another part of these caverns, which ex- 
tend through to the other side of the moun- 
tain, before the rain began.” 

‘« To the other side of the mountain!” in- 
terrupted Roland. ‘Aye! you know by what 
entrance I arrived here then ?” 

‘sf know,” replied the negro unmoved, 
“that you must have entered from the side of 


Rio Grande, a fearful pass across the devil's | 


gully; over which” (he added with a submis- 
sive and respectful smile) “ the negroes say 


that none but the devil himself can pass, or | 


one whom the devil leads; and that in the 
dark.” 

‘« Ha!” cried Roland, a little moved by the 
observation ; ** but you have passed it?” 

«<< It was never passed by a white mau be- 
fore,” replied the negro, as if he had not ad- 
verted to the question. ‘* There was once one 
who fled towards it for refuge, not from a hur- 
ricane, but from the punishment of crimes and 
misdeeds.” 

¢« What had he committed *” said Roland, 

‘<< It was told of him, but I know not how 
truly,” replied the other, ** that he had set fire 
to a gentleman’s estate, and attempted to kill 
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his daughter in a fit of jealousy. He galloped 


from his pursuers, and scrambled up the pasa 
_ you found, where they could not follow him ; 


| aud halting at the bridge, invoked the white 


_™man’s God to help him over; but he slipped, 
and tumbled down the gully.” 

* While this conversation took place, the ne- 
gro had renewed the fire, taken a piece of salted 
pork from the jar, put it into an iron pot with 
some water in it, which Roland had overlooked 
in his examination of the premises, and set it 
on the fire to boil. He produced some water 
also from one of the recesses, with which he 
mixed himself some rum in a small calabash ; 
and after the libation of a little on the car.h, 
drank to the health of the white man. Roland 
was neither pleased nor surprised to see him 
find the food and materials he required with so 
much ease and familiarity ; not doubting that 
he was at least one of the proprietors of the 
cave, according to his account ofthem. But 
though he felt a confidence in the hospitality 
of one who could, had he been so disposed, 
have taken his life while he was sleeping, still 
he could not regard him without a suspicious 
feeling, and watched him as he moved about 
the cave with the same anxious scrutiny as 


a terrier dog who has invaded the stable or loft 
where her offspring are concealed. He had full 
time to remark the singularity of his dress and 
appearance, of which it may not be improper 
to give the reader some idea; as Hamel (by 
which name he was known) will probably take 
a principal part in the scenes and events here- 
after to be described. 

‘This dealer in magic, for he was no less 2 
personage, was of a slight and elegant make, 
though very small of stature, being consider- 
ably under the middle size. His age was at 
least sixty; but the lines which that had traced 


| on his features indicated, notwithstanding his 


profession, no feeling hostile to his fellow-crea 
tures, at war with human nature, or dissatisfiet 
with himself. He was attired in a South Ame- 
rican poncho, which had ouce been of a bright 
scarlet colour, fastened round his waist by a 
thin leathern girdle; and his head was deco- 
rated with a red silk handkerchief, tied in the 
fashion of a turban. He was barefooted, and 
without any offensive weapon; for such the 
bamboo wand on which he had leaned could 
hardly be denominated. He moved with an 
elasticity uncommon for his years; and his 
manner indicated on his part perfect conti- 
dence, wholly unsuspicious of his guest or his 
purpose. Yet it was but too evident to Ro- 
land, that the negro had evaded his questions 
as to the magic talents or qualities of some one 
who frequented the cave; but as the use of 
| Obeah is denounced by law, however despised 
| by white men, he could not attach any particu- 
lar consequence to such evasion, nor justify 





' 
| himself in expecting any confession on a sub- 
| 


ject of such importance to the professors orc 
participators in this blind sort of necromancy, 
if it may be so called.’ 

The next extract is a scene between old 
Guthrie, (the planter, whose daughter, Jo- 
anna, is the young lady to whose abduction 
we have alluded,) Fillbeer, an ex-brewer and 
quondam saint, now an attorney, and the 
misssionary :— . 

‘Never was assembled perhaps a more extra- 
ordinary triumvirate, as to manners, morals, and 


appearance, than that formed by the three per- 
sons who now sat round the breakfast-tabie ar 





Belmont. It would be a waste of the reader's 


that with which an alarmed cat keeps sight of 
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time and patience to recapitulate the particu- 
Jars of their singularities: let him only recall 
to his mind’s eye their figures and costume ;— 
the planter’s club tail and crocodile squinting 
eyes; the face of fat Fillbeer, resembling at 
once those of Falstaff and Bardolph ; the black 
eye of the holy wight, his bruises and contu- 
sions. Then again, their heads, and the ex- 
pression of the passions which governed their 
features; the attorney's rage ar 1d pride, mixed 
up with spleen and subtlety ; the confusion 
an d dismay of Roland, which he attempted to 
closs over with a varnish of cant; the solemn 
‘and yet droll demeanor of Mr. Guthrie, who 


could hardly keep his countenance at the sight | 


of the other two, and who distressed the chop- 


fallen missionary, whenever the smile that was | 


flitting about his lips found its way to the dis- 
eased conscience of that gentleman. 
fancy them seated in a handsome upartment, 


and attended by two black footmen, almost | 


bursting into iaughter at the sight of Roland, 
yet obliged to restrain their mith. Let him 
paint to himself the good appetite of Fillbeer, 


and the affected delicacy of Roland, (like that | — 


of Amine picking rice with a bodkin;) while 
the old planter played away upon the ham as 
if he had been a lately converted Israelite. And 
finally, let him caleulate the particular feelings 
which each individually entertained at this 
moment for the other two, independent of ex- 
traneous circumstances; and what portion of 
those feelings they betrayed in spite of their ef- 
forts to disguise them ;—he will present to 
himself a diverting picture. 

«The civilities of the table were exchanged 
for some time before the ex-brewer felt it con- 
venient to call the attention of Mr. Roland to 
the stories he had ere while told of Mr. Fairfax. 

toland seemed to shrink from the recollection : 

he had enough of other matters just now on bis 
mind, aud could well spare the oft-repeated ex- 
planation of this tale, which he had learnt (as 
he had given out) from men under sentence of 
death, and consequently believed himself, 

*** Jt will be no proof,” observed Mr. Guth- 
rie; ‘those pirates may have lied. Why did 
they not unburden themselves to others? Why 
did not you, Roland, take their depositions be- 
forea witness?” 

‘<*The communication was confidential,” 
replied the missionary. 

‘The planter stared with surprise. ‘ Confi- 
dential! Howif he should prove that he was 
never in company with the pirates? 

6 Ww hy,” said Roland, “ then he proves them 
liars 

«66 ‘Aye! so he will, Ill engage,” 
Mr. Guthrie. 


continued 


‘He isin the country, Mr. Roland,” said | 
ihe attorney, according to Mr. Gutbrie’s ac- , 


count.” The missionary laid down his knife 
aad fork, drew forth his pocket-handkerchief, | 
and wiped the perspiration from his face. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Roland,” said the planter, “J | 
felt you as 1 was told, that he will be here to- 
aay.” 

‘To-day !” cried the preacher. 

*“* Aye, to-day ; at least so I learn from the | 
Negro who assisted this hectoring fellow calling 


}hiniself Sebastian, a brown man who has been | 


sort of something—I do not know what—to 
Mr. Fairfax in France or in Italy. 


no think in what capacity he could serve bim. 


“4 ere this day ; but he may speak false. 
says, also, 


Let him | 


He is too | 
tine a gentleman to have been his valet; I can- 


speaking of the Insurrection that is 
talked of, that a negro, named Combah, was to’ great problem of the 


be king of the island, 
person?” 

*“ Who—I?” said the missionary in great 
agitation. “I?—not I. Combah? Who is 
he! Whatis he? A free man or a slave?” 

*« You don’t know him?” continued the 
‘planter, remarking the confusion of Roland. 

“{ thought, among the many converts you 
have baptized, such a person might not have 
been unknown to you. You keep a list, I 
| know, of all your flock; have you it about 
you!” 

*«T never heard the name,” said Mr. Fill- 
| beer, looking with some surprise at the mis- 
sionary. * Whereis your list? 
| €T have it—not about me—let me see: no 
—lI have left it in my portmanteau 3 or perhaps 
| I lost it in the storm.’ 

‘© Ah!” where were you in the storm, Ro- 
said Mr, Guthrie. 

«My portmanteau and its contents,” conti- 
| nued the missionary, ** were wetted in the river 
and in the rain; yet I will search for my me- 
| morauda.”’ 


Do you know sucha 


| Jand?” 





Scriptural Geology ; or, Geological Pheno- 
mena, consistent only soit ithe Literal In- 
terpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, upon 
the subjects of the Creation and De luge, in 
Answer to an Essay on tie Theory of the 
Earth, by M. Cuvier, Perpetual Secre- 
tary to the French Institute, &e. &e., and 
to Professor BuckLanp’s Theory of the 
Caves, as ame ated in his Relique Di- 
luviane. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 720. London, 
1826-7. Hatchard and Son; and Seeley 
and Son. 

SEVERAL writers of learning and ingenuity 

have exercised their judgments, or amused 

their imaginations, in framing theories of the 
earth. Of these the opinions of Burnet, 

Woodward, Scheuchzer, and Whiston, were 





they are now only remembered as ingenious 
fancies. Leibnitz and Descartes had also 
considered the subject, but their ideas are not 
often quoted in works of this nature; while 
those of Demaillet and Buffon have long 
passed into oblivion. Some writers, indeed, 

had attempted to revive and extend the ideas 
of Demaillet, who supposed that the globe 
was covered with water for many thousand | 
years; that this water had gradually retired ; 

that all the terrestrial a animals were originally 
inhabitants of the sea; and, ‘ riswmn fencatis,’ 
that man himself began his career as a fish ! 
These ridiculous notions were the natural 
‘fruits of a mind studious of pia: and re- 





= on —— 


_gardless of facts. To state the various and 
|contradictory opinions of all the writers 
| whom we have noticed would be idle and un- 
| | profitable : 
| came to pass, that there should be so much 
contraricty in the solutions of the same pro- 


'blem that are given by men who proceed 
It seems that the 
problem itself had hitherto remained indeter- | 
therefore, susceptible of 
all equally cood when such 
are abstracted, and all equally bad 
when a new condition comes to be known, or 
1e Negro says, Mr. Roland, that Fairfax will | when the attention is directed to some known | 
He | condition which had been formerly neglected. 
The purely mineralogical portion of the 
, theory of the earth natu- 


| upon the same principles ? 


_minate, and it was, 
_many A 
| conditions 


the earliest and most elaborately formed ; but | 


| 








but it is natural to inquire how it 


ee 


cette 6. ol met Bion, Pen hia 
rally presented itself in the first place, and it 
has been investigated with astonishing zeal, 
and ina truly philosophical spirit, by Saussure, 
and has been explained to an amazing extent 
by Werner, and by the numerous enlightened 
pupils of his school. But the writer who has 
approached this question with the greatest 
advantages, both from his own unrivalled 
skill and from the assistance to be derived 
from his predecessors, is the celebrated Cu- 
vier, of Paris ; a comparison of whose theory, 
as well as that of Professor Buckland, with 
the Mosaicai account, has given birth to the 
volumes which we have now before us. We 
onfess that we should have been better 
pleased, if both these learned men had con- 
fined their attention to phenomena, or, at 
least, if they had been more sparing in their 
ingenious, but, in some instances, very ques- 
tionable speculations. 

The researches of M. Cuvier have enabled 
him to demonstrate that the globe of this 
earth, as far as mineralogical inquirers kaye 
been able to penetrate, is composed of vari- 
ous distinct horizontal strata, inclosing each 
other, like the coats of an onion, some of 
which contain various organic fossil remains, 
which are, for the mest part, peculiar to the 
several strata in which they are respectively 
found. The following enumeration of these 
strata is given by our author from Cuvier’s 
work, commencing from the lowest stratum 
to the surface of the earth :— 

1. © Primitive rocks, (four in number,) no 
fossil remains. 

2. © Transition rocks, (nine) first appearance 
of fossil shells and corals. 

3. First old red sand stone and old conglo- 
merate—fossil wood. 

4. © First limestone or mountain limestone 
fossil corals and sliells. 

5. Coal formation—impressions of plants, 
- with a tropical aspect. 

‘New red conglomerate. 

: ‘Second limestone or magresian lme- 
stone—first appearance of fossil fishes and fossil 
OVviporous quadrupeds. 

S. ©Second sand-stone or new red sand-stone 

—fossil shells, corals, and vegetables. 

9. ©Third limestone or jura oolite and lias 
limestone—fossil sheils, corals, lacerte, fishes, 
and vegetables. 

+9 ‘ ‘Third sand-stone or green sand. 

. *Fourth limestone and chalk — fossil! 
sisciins Conant, lacertw, turtles, and fishes. 

12. § Brown coal formation. 

13. * Heitfordshire pudding-stone. 

14. * Paris formation—tirst appearance of 
fossil remains of birds, and inanimiferous anl- 
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| 15. * Remains of extinct species ot eleph 


mals. 


ant 


: ) na 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, taper, deer, lye 


bear. i 
16. ©Fossil remains of the human spe 
first appear in this formation. 


Upon this, our author observes :-— e 
‘In order to discover the agreement OF @ls 
' agreement of one system with the Scriptures , 


line it in thi se parts or portions 
comes 1n cOL- 


1csSe matl- 


' we must exa 
or stages of its progress, where 1t 
‘tact with the Scriptural account oO! tl a 
ters. According to geolog ‘ists, at least to tho ; 
of them who believe the Bible, it is ese 
that “as far as it goes, the Mos: tic accoun 
in perfect harmony with the discoveries oul 
‘gern science.” Tie only profession ot 
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theorists is, that “ geology goes further, and 
shows that the present system of this planet 
is built on the wreck and ruins of one more 
ancient.” 

‘The last or upper stratum Mr. Buckland 
calls ** Diluvial,” because he considers it to 
have been especially confined to the action of 
the Deluge. This stratum is the upper one of 
M. Cuvier, which he calls © Alluvial.” He 
however distinguishes jt into two, or even three 
periods, and so in part does Mr. Buckland. The 
lower portion is considered as containing ani- 
inal remains, drowned by the Deluge; the 
upper part, which is near the surface, as con- 
taining bones of men and animals who are 
dying daily. For the present we shall consider 
this  Diluvium,” in order to keep the matter 
in its simplest shape, as one ‘* formation,’— 
the upper part containing existing species, the 
lower part diluvial remains. By going back 
then from the present time, and from the sur- 
face of the carth downwards, we shall come to 
what the Scriptures have described in the stages 
of geological progression. 

‘The reader will remember it is of the es- 
sence of this theory, that each stratum or stage 
is distinguished by its peculiar and appropriate 
petrifactions. 

‘1. The present species 3 at top of the dilu- 
vial formation. 

‘2. The extinct species; the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamius, mastedon, elk, &c. at 
bottom. 

‘3. The extinct genera; the paleotheria, in 
the “ Paris formation,” which is the next stra- 
tum immediately under the diluvial formation, 
This “ Paris formation” is a very remarkable 
one, and, according to this theory, is the last 
revolution but one. The last was our deluge. 
Our deluge involved the “ extinct species.” 
That previous one, the * Paris formation,” im- 
bedded the “ extinct genera,” which M. Cuvier 
calls the * paleotheria,” or large ancient un- 
known animals. 

‘The “ Paris formation” we must now exa- 
mine. 

‘This formation lies immediately beneath 
the last or ** diluvial formation,” which con. 
sists of sand, loam, clay, and gravel. The 
depth of this diluvial formation varies exceed- 
ingly. In some places it does not so much as 
cover the rocks. In other places it is two or 
three hundred yards in depth. 

‘The © Paris formation,” however, is much 
more regular, though its depth is not distinctly 
Stated. It lies in the middie of the Paris stone 
quarries; and the stone on which the city of 
Paris is built, is situated in the stratum beneath 
the gypsum, or Paris formation. The upper of 
three layers, of which the Paris formation con- 
Sists, is stated to be sixty feet deep. But as 
this layer is “ by far the greatest,” J should not 
estimate the other two layers at more than thirty 
feet. This would make the Pu.ris formation 
to be, upon an average, ninety feet, or thirty 
yards. 

‘These thirty yards, more or less, are tke 
sum total of that portion of the secondary strata 
Which was formed by the last revolution but 
one. Each revolution deposited its own pecu- 
liar formation, which formation is distinguished 
by its own peculiar fossil remains. The * Paris 
formation” is distinguished by the ‘* palwothe- 
tia;”’ the “ diluvial formation” by its ‘ extinct 
species.” These ‘ palwotheria” are called the 
“extinct genera,” and are no where found, I 
understand, but in this ** Paris formation.”"—I 
repeat it, this “ Paris formation” was the ge- | 
Nuine, appropriate, and sole operation, and the | 





whole of what was formed by the operation of | existence of the house, its numerous transfor- 


the last revolution but one. It has a character 
of stratum peculiarly its own; and it contains 
animal remains of the like to which M. Cuvier 
assures us there are none to be found, either 
now existing on earth, or in any stratum later 
than the “ Paris formation.” 

* But we have now brought the matter to a 
crisis. The Bible reader may now grapple with 
geology. He may judge for himself of its pre- 
tensions. These thirty yards of stratum were 
the entire amount of what was effected, pro- 
duced, or formed by the last revolution but one. 
The reader, however, must now be informed, 
that this said “ Paris formation,” this last re- 
volution but one, and its operations, appropri- 
ately designate our creation ! 

‘Our creation! Yes, our creation, or, in 
Mr. Sumner’s words, that creation “ which 
Moses records.’ This, scriptural and courteous 
reader, is the sum total that geology would 
make of the Bible creation!!! 

‘ That the reader, and indeed every thinking 
mind must stand confounded at perceiving this 
result of our investigation I cannot but believe. 
But his astonishment will probably increase 
when he accompanies our researches a little 
further. To what, he may probably ask, is our 
creation reduced. We may perhaps be able to 
illustrate this very extraordinary discovery by 
the following inquiry :— 

‘Suppose the earth’s diameter to be eight 
thousand miles. 

‘Its solid contents will be about two bun- 
dred and sixty thousand millions of solid miles. 

‘This thirty yards stratum or shell, will be 
less than four millions of solid miles. 

‘And, being not the fiftieth part ofa mile 
thick, it will be less than a four hundred thous 
sandth part of the earth’s diameter. 

‘ And not a sixty-fifth thousandth part of its 
solid contents! 

‘ But were we to allow that this formation 
was double, treble, or twice treble, it would 
not even then comprise a ten thousandth part 
of the solid contents of the earth we now inha- 
bit! 

‘This I admit, it is impossible, under any 
figure of speech, eastern or western, ancient or 
modern, to call the creation. It is not unques- 
tionably, either a “ creating’’ or a ** making” 
of the earth. 


mations, or its former inhabitants, he would do 
by his tenanants exactly what the results of this 
theory make the Almighty—“ the only living 
and true God"—to have done towards man!!! 

‘If to this we add the consideration that 
the “ Paris formation,” which we have hi- 
therto supposed to surround equally, the whole 
globe, is found only or chiefly to extend a few 
scores of leagues around Paris, we shall at once 
perceive that were a man to plaister a cottage 
on Blackheath, and roundly and constantly as- 
sert that by tbat act he had really built the city 
and suburbs of London, he would not act so 
absurdly preposterous, as if, by making the 
Paris formation in the Paris basin, be should 
say that thereby there were made—“ the hea- 








vens and the earth, the sea and all that in them 
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To reconcile these appearances with the 
Mosaical account, two hypotheses have been 
formed. 

The first is, that the sir days are to be con- 
sidered as six periods of indefinite extent. 

The second is, that the revolutions by 
which the several strata was produced, took 
place, in a great measure, before the six days” 
work commenced, 

The first hypothesis is commenced by Cu- 
vier, and embraced by Mr. Faber. Mr. 
Buckland inclines to the second. We think 
that neither the one nor the other is recon- 
cilable with the Mosaical account, without 
putting a sense upon the words which would 
be utterly forced, and completely at variance 
with other parts of the Holy Scriptures. 


In the following extract, the modern theory 
is contrasted with the narrative in Genesis :-— 

‘The Bible gives us must distinctly and ex- 
pressly,— 

‘1. Vegetables. 

‘2. Fishes and fowls. 

‘3. Animals and men. 

‘In number, then, there can be but three 
successions, as the Bible records it. But in 
Cuvier’s geological table, we have at least ten 
| €The order, too, in the Bible, is, first vegeta- 
| bles. And what is here again remarkable, we 
| have vegetables alone, from the third to the 
| fifth period, however long those periods are as- 





' 





‘I was going to say that the plaistering of | sumed to be. Next we have fishes and fowls. 
the walls might as well be called a building of | And, in the sixth period, animals. But we 


the house, for the incoming tenant, as this stra- 
tum be called a * making the earth” for the 
use of man; this, however, would be vastly too 
liberal an admission: for on calculation, 

‘| find that a whitewash or coat of paint one 
hundred and eightieth part of the thickness of a 


| shilling, or the tenth part of the thickness of a 


sheet of Bath letter paper, bears very exactly 
the same proportion to a twenty inch wall, as 


the thirty yards deposit bears to the earth’s sub- | 


stance!!! 


‘This being the genuine effect of M. Cuvier’s, 


Mr. Buckland’s, and the modern geological | 
_and vegetables.” 


world’s theory, I need not say much in proof of 
its contrariety to Scripture, and that it is per- 
fectly subversive of the Bible creation, which 
declares that “in six days God made the hea- 
vens and the earth, the sea and all thatin them 
is.” 


have not the shadow of agreement with all this, 

| in M. Cuvier’s arrangement. He records— 

‘1. Fossil shells and corals,”—not “ vege- 
tables!” 

‘2, “ Fossil wood,—-not fishes and fowls!’ 

‘3. “ Fossil corals and shells,” again ;—not 
: © animals *” 
| £4. © Fossil 
| again ! 

‘5. “ Fossil fish and fosssil oviperous qua- 
drupeds.” 

‘6. “ Fossil shells, corals, and vegetables.” 

‘7. “ Fossil shells, corals, lacerta, fishes, 





plants ;"—= vegetables over 


‘8. “Fossil shells, corals, lacertz, turtles, 


' and fishes.”’ 


‘9, “ Birds and mammiferous animals.” 
‘10. “Remains of extinct species of cle- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tapir, deer, 
” 


‘If a landlord was to turn out his present | hyena, bear. 


tenants and whitewash the walls for its “ future | 
‘ . i 
inhabitants,” and should say he had * builded | 


the house for their accommodation,” and should 
ever after, in all his intercourse with them, use 


‘11. * Fossil remains of the human species.” 
‘This is probably the most extraordinary 
discrepancy which was ever supposed by men 
of understanding to be an accordance. We 


the same language and never allude to the prior | see that vegetables, which the bible places 
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first are here second: —fishes, which the Bible 
puts second, are, by geology, placed first. And 
birds, which Moses ranks, in time, with fishes, 
which M. Cuvier puts first, are placed by geo- 
logy in the ninth strata. Shells and corals 
come over again half a dozen times, while the 
Bible process records them only once. ‘“ Ani- 
mals” and men are in the Mosaic process, 
placed together, and all in the third order ; but 
geology divides animals and men into three 
classes, and ranges them nine, ten, and eleven!’ 
Upon the » whole, we are clearly of opinion, 
that it is too early to form a theory of the earth. 
The discoveries in geology are not sufticient- 
ly extensive, the materials are not sufficiently 
numerous, the induction is very incomplete, 
and, we believe, it will be found that the va- 
rious theories which have been formed, are 
not only at variance with the scriptural ac- 
eount of the creation, but are, in numberless 
instances, at war with themselves. It was 
not necessary for our author to demolish 
these geological fictions, by pointing against 
them the batteries of divine revelation, ‘when 
he could as speedily and as effectually have 
destroyed them, by dashing them against one 
another. 


———_ ~~ -< 





The Pelican Island, and other Poems. By 
James Montcomery. 12mo. pp. 276. 
London, 1827. Longman and Co. 

Ir is not without considerable pleasure we 

turn to review the volume now on our table: 

tor we have been accustomed with delight to 
peruse several of Mr. Montgomery's publi- 
cations, and we are always unwilling to lose 
the labours of those who by their genius and 
acquirements, their public or private virtues, 
have justly entitled themselves to the esteem 

nd respect of mankind. This Mr. M. has 
done, and hence we rejoice to see him once 
more rising from obscurity and affording the 
opportunity, to his numerous friends, of tes- 
tifying the value with which they regard him. 

Let it not be imagined from these remarks, 

we mean to set Mr. Montgomery in the very 

we. pe school of excellence as a poet, we 

e well aware that in all his works faulty 

camenie will be discovered, and that he has 

not always formed a right estimate of the 
extent to which his inventive and poetical 
powers could reach. But, allowing this, we 
shall not disavow the conviction we entertain 
of the superior excellence of much that he 
has written, in the characteristics of true 
noetry. nor would we wish to bring him down 
one step from the height to which he has 
reached. Our judgment is, that he has now 
established himself more firmly than ever, by 
the production of this entirely original sub- 
ject, treated in a peculiar form of verse. The 

Pelean Island, we know, has cost its author 

no little time, thought, and anxiety, and we 

sincerely desire he may receive that reward, 

from a discerning public, to which he is en- 
titled. To himself a favourable reception of 
this work would be doubly agreeable, from 
some associations which are connected with 
it, and the atte mpts of his early years. 

Mr. M. states in his preface that the sub- 
ject of the ‘es was suggested to him by a 
sassage in Capt. Flinder’s Voyage to Terra 
Australis, who, desrribles one of those nu- 


merous gulfs which indent the coast of New 





Holland and are thickly spotted with islands, 

mentions his finding on them many peli- 

cans: it appeared that the islands were their 

breeding places, and it should seem selected 

for the closing scene of their existence. The 

first canto begins thus: 

‘ Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 

Their generations pass so swiftly by me, 

That years were moments in their flight, and 
hours 

The scenes of crowded centuries reveal’d ; 

While Time, Life, Death, the world’s great 
actors, wrought 

New and amazing changes :—these I sing. 

‘ Sky, sun, and sea were all the universe ; 

The sky, one blue, interminable arch, 

Without a breeze, a wing, a cloud; the sun 

Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 

Redoubled ; where the circle of the sea, 

Invisible with calmness, seem’d to lie 

Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 
¥ * * * * * * 

The sun descended, dipp’d, and disappear’d ; 

Then sky and sea were all the universe, 

And I the orly being in existence ! 

So theught I, and the thought, like ice and fire, 

Went freezing, burning, “withering, thrilling 
through me, 

Annihilation then had been deliverance, 

While that eternity of solitude 

Lay on my heart, hard struggling to break free, 

As from a dream, when mountains press the 
sleeper.’ 

The appearance of the first star is cheering: 

é Could I then have wept, 
(Methought I did) with tears of fond delight, 
How had I hail’d the gentle apparition, 

As second life to me; so sweetly welcome 

The faintest semblance of society, 

Though but a point to rest the eye upon, 

To him who hath been utterly bereaved! 

—Star after star, from some unseen abyss, 

Came through the sky, like thoughts into the 
mind, 

We know not whence; till all the firmament 

Was throng’d with constellations, and the sea 

Strown with their images.’ 

* * ‘Time flew on, and brought 
Alternate morn and eve, The sun, the stars, 
The moon through all her phases, waxing, 

waning, 
The planets seeking rest, and finding none, 
—These were the only objects in mine eye, 
The constant burden of my thoughts, perplex’d 
With vain conjectures why they were created. 


‘Once, at high noon, amidst a sultry calm, 

Looking around for comfort, I descried, 

Far on the green horizon’s utmost verge, 

A wreath of cloud; to me a glad discovery, 

For each new image sprang a new idea, 

The germ of thoughts to come, that could not 
die. 

The little vapour rapidly expanded, 

Lowering and thickening till it hid the sun, 

And threw a starless night upon the sea. 

Eagerly, tremblingly, 1 watch’d the end. 

Faint gleam’d the lightning, follow’d by no 
peal ; 

Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 

Nor long the issne tarried; then the wind, 

Unprison’d blew its trumpet loud and shrill ; 

Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously; the rain 

Came down like music, and the full-toned 
thunder 

Roli’d in grand harmony throughout high hea- 
ven: 

Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 

Drown’d in lis own stupendous uproar all 








The voices of the storm beside; meanwhile 

A war of mountains raged upon his surface ; 

Mountains each other swallowing, and again 

New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’ d valleys 

Upstarting, join’d the battle ; like those sons 

Of earth,—giants, r rebounding as new-born 

From every fall on their unwearied mother. 

I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife: 

Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges; 

Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 

Of cherubims, wide brandisii'd, to repel 

Aggression from heaven's gates ; their flaming 
strokes 

Quench’d momentarily in the vast abyss.’ 

‘Charm’d with the spectacle, yet deeply touch’d 

With a forlorn and not untender feeling— 

“Why,” said my thoughts within me, * why 
this waste 

Of loveliness and grandeur unenjoy’d ? 

Is there no life throughout this fair existence? 

Sky, sun, and sea, the moon, the stars, the 
clouds, 

Wind, lightning, thunder, are but ministers ; 

They know not what they are, nor what they do: 

O for the beings for whom these were made !””” 


Then follows the appearance of nautilus, 
dolphins, and the enormous leviathan, and 
the first canto concludes :— 


‘ These were but preludes to the revelry 

That reign’d at sunset: then the deep let loose 

Its blithe adventurers to sport at large, 

As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shells, 

On stormless voyages, in fleets or single, 

Wherried their tiny mariners ; aloof, 

On wing-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 

The tlying-fishes darted to and fro ; 

While spouting whales projected wat’ry co- 
lumns, 

That turn’d to arches at their height, and seem’d 

The skeletons of crystal palaces, 

Built on the blue expanse, then perisbing, 

Frail as the element which they were made of: 

Dolphins, in gambols, lent the lucid brine 

Hues richer than the canopy of eve, 

That overhung the scene with gorgeous clouds, 

Decaying into gloom more beautiful 

Than the sun’s golden liveries which they lost: 

Till light that hides, and darkness that reveals 

The stars,—exchanging guard, like sentinels 

Of day and night,—transform’d the face of na- 
ture : 

Above was wakefulness, silence around, 

Beneath, repose,—repose that reach’d even me. 

Power, will, sensation, memory, fail’d in turn ; 

My very essence seem’d to pass away, 

Like a thin cloud that melts across the moony, 

Lost in the blue immensity of heaven.’ 

Proceeding to Canto II.: 

‘ Life’s intermitting pulse again went on: 

I woke amidst the beauty of a morn, 

That shone as bright within me as around. 

The presence- -chamber of the soul was full 

Of flitting images and rapturous thoughts ; 

For eye and mind were open’d to explore 

The secrets of the abyss erewhile conceal'd. 

The tloor of ocean, never trod by man, 

Was visible to me as heaven’s round roof, 

Which man hath never touch’d.’ 
* * * * * * * 

No bioken hearts lay here; no aching heads, 

For whose vast schemes the world was once too 
small, 

And life too short, in Death’s dark lap found rest 

Beneath the unresting wave ;—but skeletons 

Of whales and krakens here and there were 
scatter’d, 

The prey when dead of tribes, their prey wher 
living: 
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And, seen by glimpses, but awakening thoughts 

Too sad for utterance,—relics huge and strange 

Of the old world that perish’d by the flood, 

Kept under chains of darkness till the judg- 
ment. 

—Save these, lay ocean’s bed, as from the hand 

Of its Creator, hallow’d and prepared 

For his unfathomable counsels there, 

To work slow miracles of power divine, 

From century to ceutury,—nor less 

Incomprehensible than heaven aud earth 

Form’d in six days by his commanding word. 

With God a thousand years are as one day ; 

He in one day can sum a thousand years: 

All acts with him are equal ; for no moie 

It costs Omnipotence to build a world, 

And set a sun amidst the firmament, 

Than mould a dew-drop, and light up its gem, 
The formation of a coral island is well 
worthy of quotation ; ending thus :— | 

‘ Atom by atom thus the burden grew, 
Even like an infant in the womb, till Time 
Deliver’d ocean of that monstrous birth, 
—A coral island, stretching east and west. 

- . . . * * * 

é A point at first 

It peer’d above those waves; a point so small, 
J just perceived it, fix’d where all was floating ; 
And when a bubble cross’d it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 
That speck became a hand-breadth ; day and | 

night 
It spread, accumulated, aud ere long 
Presented to my view a dazzling plain, 
White as the moon amid the sapphire sea ; 
Bare at low water, and as still as death, 
But when the tide came gurgling o’er the sur- | 





| 


>) 








eee 





| 
face, 
’Twas like a resurrection of the dead. 
x * * * * " t 


Compared with this amazing edifice, 

Raised by the weakest creatures in existence, 

What are the works of intellectual man? 

Towers, temples, palaces, and sepulchres 5 

Ideal images in sculptured forms, 

Thoughts hewn in columns, or in domes ex- | 
panded, | 





Fancies through every maze of beauty shown; | 
Pride, gratitude, affection turn’d to marble, 
In honour of the living or the dead ; 
What are they ?—fine-wrought miniatures of | 
art, 

Too exquisite to bear the weight of dew, 

Which every morn lets fall in pearls upon them, 
Till all their pomp sinks down in mouldering | 


t 
‘ 


relics, 
Yet in their ruin lovelier than their prime! 
* * ¥ ® * ad * 


Thus throve this embryo universe, where all 

That was to be was unbegun, or now 

Beginning; every day, hour, instant brought 

Its novelty, though how or whence I knew not ; 

Less than omniscience could not comprehend 

The causes of effects that seem’d spontaneous, 

And sprang in infinite succession, link’d 

With kindred issues infinite as they, 

Por Which almighty skill had laid the train 

Even in the elements of chaos,—whence 

The unravelling clew not for a moment lost 

Hold of the silent hand that drew it out. 

Thus He who makes and peoples worlds still 
works 

In secrecy, behind a veil of light ; 

Yet through that hiding of his power, such 
glimpses 

Of glory break as strike presumption blind, 

But humble and exalt the humbled soul, 

Whose faith the things invisible discerns, 

And God informing, guiding, ruling all :— 





He speaks, ‘tis done ; commands, and it stands 

fast. 
He calls an island from the deep,—it comes ; 
Ordains its culture,—soil and seed are there ; 
Appoints inhabitants,—from climes unknown, 
By undiscoverable paths, they flock 
Thither;—like passage-birds to us iu spring ; 
They were not yesterday,—and lo! to-day 
They are,—but what keen eye beheld them 

coming ?’ 

All went on smoothly—till at last— 
é The irrepressible tornado 

Burst, aud involved the elements in chaos ; 
Wind, rain, and lightning, in one vast explo- 

sion, 
Rush'd from the firmament upon the deep. 
Heaven's adamantine arch seem’d rent asunder, 
And following in a cataract of ruins 
My swift descent through bottomless abysses, 





| Where ocean’s bed had been absorb’d in no- 


thing. 
I know no farther. When again I saw 
The sun, the sea, the island, all was calm, 
And all was desolation: not a tree, 
Of thousands flourishing erewhile so fair, 
But now was split, uprooted, snapt in twain, 
Or hurl’d with all its honours to the dust. 
Heaps upon heaps, the forest giants lay, 
Even like the slain in battle, fall’n to rise 
No more, till heaven and earth, and sea, with all 
Therein shall perish, as to me they seem’d 


, To perish in that ruthless hurricane.’ 


However— 
‘While yet mine eye was mourning o’er the 
scene, 
Nature and Time were working miracles : 
The isle was renovated ; grass and flowers 
Crept quietly around the fallen trees ; 
A deeper soil embedded them, and o'er 
The common sepulchre of all their race 
Threw a rich covering of embroider’d turf, 


| Lovely to look on as the tranquil main, 


When, in his noonward track, the unclouded 
sun 
Tints the green waves with every hue of heaven, 
More exquisitely brilliant and aerial 
Than morn or evening’s gaudier pageantry.’ 
° . * * * - * 


The sun had sunk where sky and ocean meet, 


| And each might seem the other; sky below, 


With richest garniture of clouds inlaid ; 
Ocean above with isles and continents, 
Illumined from a source no longer seen : 


' Far in the east, through heaven’s intenser blue, 


Two brilliant sparks, like sudden stars, ap- 
pear’d ; 

Not stars indeed, but birds of mighty wing, 

Retorted neck, and javelin-pointed bill, 

That made the air sigh as they cut it through. 

They gained upon the eye, and as they came, 

Enlarged, grew brighter, and display’d their 
forms 

Amidst the golden evening ; pearly-white, 

But ruby tinctured. On the loftiest cliff 

They settled, hovering ere they touch’d the 
ground, 

And uttering, in a language of their own, 

Yet such as every ear might understand, 

And every bosom answer, notes of joy, 

And gratulation for that resting-place.’ 


But— 


‘ Millions of creatures such as these, and kinds 
Unnamed by man, possess’d those busy isles ; 
Each, iu its brief existence, to itself, 

The first, last being in the universe, 

With whom the whole began, endured, and 


ended.’ 
* * 7 ° . * * 








‘They plough’d not, sow'd not, gather'd not in 
barns, 

Thought not of yesterday, nor knew to-mortrow; 

Yet harvests inexhaustible they reap’d 

In the prolific furrows of the main ; 

Or from its sunless caverns brought to light 

Treasures for which contending kings might 
war,— 

Gems, for which queens would yield their 
hands to slaves,— 

By them despised as valueless and nought ; 

From the rough shell they pick’d the luscious 


food, 
And left a prince’s ransom in the pearl,’ 
+ ° * ® 6 e ® 


‘But unintelligent creation soon 

Fail’d to delight ; the novelty departed, 

And all look’d desolate; my eye grew weary 
Of seeing that which it might see for ever 
Without a new idea or emotion ; 

The mind within me panted after mind, 

The spirit sigh’d to meet a kindred spirit, 

And in my buman heart there was a void, 
Which nothing but humanity could fill. 

At length, as though a prison door were open’d, 
Chains had fall’n off, and by an angel guide 
Conducted, | escaped that desert-bourne ; 

And instantaneously I travell’d on, 

Yet knew not how, for wings nor feet I plied, 
But with a motion, like the lapse of thought, 
O’er many a vale and mountain I was carried, 
Till in the east, above the ocean’s brim, 

I saw the mornfng sun, and stayed my course, 
Where vestiges of rude but social life 

Arrested and detain’d attention long.’ 


We are not inclined to quote more here, 
Mr. M. contemplating man, not as he ‘ rose 
from Eden.’ but 

‘ rather like that morning star, 
Which from the highest empyrean fell 
Into the bottomless abyss of darkness.’ 


We proceed, therefore, to the seventh 
canto :— 

‘—_—- He is twice himself who can converse 
With his own thoughts, as with a living throng 
Of fellow travellers in solitude ; 

And mine too long had been my sole com- 
panions: 

—* What is this mystery of human life ? 

In rude or civilized society, 

Alike, a pilgrim’s progress through this world 

To that which is to come, by the same stages ; 

With infinite diversity of fortune 

To each distinct adventurer by the way! 

“ Life is the transmigration of a soul 

Through various bodies, various states of being; 

New manners, passions, tastes, pursuits in each; 

In nothing, save in consciousness, the same. 

Infancy, adolescence, manhood, age, 

Are always moving onward, always losing 

Themselves in one another, lost at length, 

Like undulations, on the strand of death. 

The sage of three score years and ten looks back, 

With many a pang of lingering tenderness, 

And many a shuddering conscience-fit,—on 
what 

He hath been, is not, cannot be again; 

Nor trembles less with fear and hope, to think 

What he is now, but cannot long continue, 

And what he must be through uncounted ages. 

—The child ;—we know no more of happy 
childhood, 

Than happy childhood knows of wretched eld ; 

And all our dreams of its felicity 

Are incoherent as its own crude visions: 

We but begin to live from that fine point 

Which memory dwells on, with the morning 
star, 
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The earliest note we heard the cuckoo sing, 

Or the first daisy that we ever pluck’d, 

When thoughts themselves were stars, and 
birds, and flowers, 


Pure brilliance, simplest music, wild perfume. 


Thenceforward, mark the metamorphoses ! 


promise ; 
Yet who would be a boy, a girl again, 
To bear the yoke, to long for liberty, 
And dream of what will never come to pass ? 
—The youth, the maiden ;—living but for love, 
Yet learning soon that life hath other cares, 
And joys less rapturous, but more enduring: 
—The woman ;—in ber offspring multiplied ; 
A tree of life, whose glory is her branches, 
Jeneath whose shadow, she (both root and stem) 
Delights to dwell in meek obscurity, 
That they may be the pleasure of beholders: 
—The man ;—as father of a progeny, 
Whose birth requires his death to make them 
room, 
Yet in whose lives he feels his resurrection, 


| 


ae + = + 





And grows immortal in his children’s children: | 


—Then the grey elder ;—leaning on his staff, 

And bowed beneath a weight of years, that steal 

Upon him with the secrecy of sleep, 

(No snow falls lighter than the snow of age, 

None with such subtlety benumbs the frame) 

Till he forgets sensation, and lies down 

Dead in the lap of his primeval mother ; 

She throws a shroud of turf an® floweis around 
him, 

Then calls the worms, and bids them do their 
Office: 

—Man giveth up the ghost,;—and where is he?” 
That startling question broke my lucubration.’ 
* * * * o * * 

‘ Thus the swift series of man’s race elapsed, 

As for no higher destiny created 

Than aught beneath them—’ 

‘They were not, then they were; the unborn, 
the living! 

They were, then were not; they had lived and 
died ; 

No trace, no record of their date remaining, 

Save in the memory of kindred beings, 

Themselves as surely hastening to oblivion ; 

Till, where the soil had been renew’d by relics, 

And earth, air, water, were one sepulchre, 

Earth, air, and water might be search’d in vain, 

Atom by atom scrutinized with eyes - 

Of microscopic power, that could discern 

The population of a dew-drop, yet 

No particle betray the buried secret 

Of what they had been, or of what they were : 

Life thus was swallow’d by mortality, 

Mortality thus swallow’d up of life, 

And man remain’d the world’s unmoved pos- 
SESSOly 

Though every moment men appear’d and va- 
nish’d.” 

We could not select, we think, in conclu- 
sion, a part more interesting than the efforts 
of an old patriarch to discover the unknown 
God ;—but we are compelled to defer this 
extract until our next number. 





Analysts of Poetry; an attempt to develope the 
Elements of Figurative Language, with a 
view to facilitate the Study of Poetical Cri- 
ticism: for the use of Schools. By A. Ri- 
LEY. 12mo, pp. 144. London, 1827. 
S. Robinson, and G. B. Whittaker. 

A woRK much wanted, and published in the 

catechetical form, It comprehends nineteen 

chapters,—of poetry, analogy, sensible and 
intellectual objects, analogical reasoning, 


rythmus, the sublime in general, touch or 
feeling, objects of sight, hearing tastes and 


smelling as productive of the sublime, priva- | 


tion in general, beauty, the beautiful in ob- 
jects of sound, the union of the sublime and 


the beautiful, novelty, association, poetical ob- 


—The boy, the girl ;—when all w: » hone. | - . a 
aia 1 alll was joy, hope, | jects, poetical criticism, and some examples 


of poetic analysis, intended to suggest a mode 
of examination by which, according to the 
principles heretofore laid down, learners may 
be led to form opinions of their own, con- 


cerning figurative language and poetry in ge- | 


neral. All these subjects are illustrated by 
examples. It is a valuable little book, and 
well calculated to answer the purpose of the 
author. 





Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every 
Grammar, and intended as an Introduction 
to Valpy’s Elegantiea Latine. 12mo. pp. 
108. London, 1827. Longman and Co. 


Exc rLLent, as most of Valpy’s school books | 
are; the examples are well chosen, and Latin | 


expressions and phrases are interspersed, so 
as greatly to facilitate the labour of the scholar. 





A Popular Dictionary of Tracts and Know- 
ledge, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. S. Barrow. 12mo. London, 1827. 
Poole and Edwards. 

We are very much pleased with this diction- 

ary: itis allit pretends to be, and is illustrated 

by some hundred engravings in wood. Those 


' who are concerned in the education of youth 





will not regret giving it their sanction. 











FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Esquisse Politique sur UV Action des Forces 
sociales dans les différentes Espéces de Gou- 
veanement.  Bruxelle, 1827, Lacrosse. 
Londres, Roland. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 393. 
A political Sketch on the Influence of the 


Powers of Society in the different Forms of 


Goucrnment, Brussels, 1827. 

Some meditation is necessary for the just ap- 
preciation of a work so important as the one 
we have just been perusing; we shall not, 
therefore, now attempt to develop the ideas 
which itcontains. Some of these ideas have 
excited doubts which more mature reflection, 
perhaps, may disperse ; but the greater part 
of them appear to us to display a depth and 
correctness which we wish to recognise and 
mature, 

The author has taken a completely new 
view of the public rights of nations: his are 
not the doctrines of Grotius, of Puffendorf, of 
Locke, Montesquieu, or Rousseau, renovated 
and adorned by a skilful hand, but a pri- 
vate system which in many cases overturns 
the principles of these ancient publicists. 
After general views of the fundamental con- 
ditions of civil society and of the immediate 
and permanent cause of the troubles which 
agitate it, the author considers the action of 
society in relation with the different kinds of 
covernment,—despotic, democratic, aristo- 
cratic, and monarchical; he compares them, 
gives his opinion of them, and appropriates 
them to different nations. Thus, according 
to him, a democratic-republican government 
is perfectly adapted to the newly-formed na- 
tions of America; whilst a constitutional 
monarchy is the only form of government 


! 
! 
| 
' 


wore 


suited to the old European populations. We 


| differ from the author in opinion, though we 


admit the correctness of the results which he 
deduces from this principle, when, taking his- 
tory for his basis, he examines the causes of 
the grandeur and the decline of states; and 
we entirely concur with him, in opposition 
to the counsels of the principal publicists, 
respecting the division of governments into 
legislative and executive powers. ‘ In fact 
(we say with him), the judiciary body admi- 





| nisters justice to the people in name of the 
/law, and in that of the power which esta- 
| blishes it, therefore these two authorities be- 
‘ing established prior to the judicial, the lat- 
| ter is only a branch of the great executive de- 
ilegation, although it is the most noble and 
| important one.” p. 346. This chapter rela- 
‘ tiveto judicial authority is deserving of serious 
‘attention, aud is the one which concludes 
the work, and whicli treats of religion. It is 
difficult to detach a page from a book on 
| politics, in which every thing is connected 
and combined ; the one before us contains 
some admirably written passages, and the 
following, which comprises in a few pages 
the complete history of Rome, and in which 
the true spirit which regulated the govern- 
ment of that country 1s so learnedly defined, 
will give an idea of the writer's depth of 
thought, and the elegance and vigour of his 
style, and will doubtless contribute to making 
known a work which places its anonymous 
author in the first rank of publicists: 

‘A band of adventurers quitted the plains of 
Etruria, to establish themselves upon the 
banks of the Tiber, where Romulus laid the 
foundations of a city, aud was proclaimed 
king. ‘The first civil order he then instituted, 
was a link of mutual protection between the 
great and the populace. They were not mas- 
ters and slaves, but patrons and clients, or in 
other terms, officers and soldiers, wio main- 
tained, in the political state, the same relations 
of voluntary dependence which attached them 
to each other on the field of battle. Rome was 
but the fixed encampment of an army that 
meant to settle as acolony. The body of offi- 
cers constituted a real pre-eminence, because 
bravery alone raised them to the head of the 
army—the capricious choice of an unruly mas- 
ter was here, without even the least influence. 
Romulus himself was chosen king, simply 
because he was the most valiant and the boldest. 
But ihe body of soldiers was not on this ac- 





count to be despised—they participated in the 
glory of their chiefs, by assisting them to 
triumph over all the obstacles which thwarted 
the success of their enterprises. They were 
companions in arms, whom valour, less bril- 
liant, though not less positive, placed in a rank 
somewhat less inferior; and this is at once 
evident, since Romulus scrupled not to make 
them participators in the political government 
of the state, and to establish the principle, that 
their concurrence was indispensable as well in 
the discussion as the sanction of the laws. 
Hence, nothing was more noble than the ongin 
of the populace of Rome, They were disgraced 
by no mark of servility, nor did tbe obedience 
they pledged to their superiors, in any way d¢- 
grade them. It was a union of adult and 
youthful strength, which ranged themselves 1 
a gradual order of social subordination, t 
serve as a reciprocal support through all te 





events of life. 
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‘The state increased ; the march of affairs | 
became regular: victory threw a splendour 
over the fame of the chiefs, and filled the peo- 
ple who aided to acquire it, with generous ' 
pri le, Thus, does a mass of strength, upon an 
jadefinite scale, ever advance with an equal 
step towards the accomplishment of its high 
destinies. 

¢It is said, that Servius Tullius granted pri- 
vileges to the people, with a view to humble 
the ‘pride and the power of the great. 
classification be made of the inhabitants of | 
Rome, does not appear to me to justify such an 
opinion. But should the idea be a correct one, 
it furnishes a fresh proof that the Roman people, 
at that early period, contained within them a 
principle of strength, which was capable for 


slave [Ve 

‘After a domination of two centuries anda 
The great, who laboured to overthrow it, in- 
voked the 
the success Of the design. They made them 
enter into their views—they flattered their deep 
rooted passion for independence, by promising 
them liberty and happiness. That very con- 
duct proves that the people were not in a state 
of degradation, for the powerful never have re. 
course to tlhe weak, to shake of a yoke that 
weighs chiefly on their own heads. In the 
mean time, the question of the establishment 
of a new form of government, agitates every 
bosom. Thegreat forget themse lves—ambition 
hlinds them ; “they misconceive their real posi- 
tion ; and aristocratic forms in which the patri- 
cians are every thing, and the people nothing, 
are adopted as if without design. The con- 
centration of every political power in the 
senate, becomes a fandamental rule of govern- 
ment, legislation, magistry, diplomacy, mili- 
tary commandment, priesthood, censorship, ad- 
ministration, dignity, honours,—every thing is 
fully invested init, and not stopping even here, 
the senators are clothed with a character at once 
sacred and inviolable. The rest of the nation 
is hardly left the wretched right of existence ; 
aud this, moreover, is granted to it only on con- 
ditions of boundless obedience. 


‘The people were not deceived in the validity 
of this new order of things. 
their kings Legot for them nothing but chains, 
cunningly concealed under a fallacious sem- 
blance of liberty. They found themselves not 
only neglected, but betrayed and insulted by 
those even whose interests and ambition they 
liad promoted. Several measures for their adop- 
tion inspired them, but they chose that one alone 
Which was engendered by the profound senti- 
meat of their own strength. They ran not to 
arms; they did not declare war against the in- 
famous treachery of the senate ; “their pride of | 
heart rejected every measure that appeared dis- 
graceful. They withdrew, separated them- 
selves trom their oppressors, broke, like heroes, 
the covenant of their society, and ‘by a rev ‘~" 
tion as unique in the annals of mankind, 
colossal in the ideas that presided over it, de- 
throned an infatuated power, by bereaving it 
of the victims it was preparing to sacrifice. 
That conduct proclaimed all the character of 
that power, which, by making contempt recoil 
upon those who dared to misconceive it, dis- 

‘ained even the gratification of a bloody ven- 
Seance, and abandoned their butchers to the 
‘ibpotent agitations of their own delirium. 
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©‘ The withd 
blow to the reign of the senate. It became an 
ephemeral domination without a point to dis- 
play its exercise. They sent to the people, and 
with flattering speech sought to bring them 
back to the city. Their answer was an excla- 
mation, generous, and unanimous—* Give us 


magistrates who belong to us—and who shall . 


be independent of you;”—which was but 
another manner of saying—we are sufficient in 
ourselves for own government — we require 
neither your protection nor tuition. The senate 
, acceeded to the demand, 


from its inabllity to | 


~ ° . ! 
_refuse it, and the people returned to their 
homes with their tribunes at their head, as they 


would have returned ip triumph from a victory 


over their enemies. 
ever of shielding them against oppression and | 


‘Thus, the real cause of the return 
people to Rome, was the solemn recognition of 


| their political force, and it excites our laughter 
half, the kingly office was abolished in Rome. | 


assistance of the people to further } 








But whether | 
he despotic principle of aristocracy was p'aced | 
upon a solid foundation at that period of Ro- } 
min history, will be demonstratedin the sequel. | 


The expulsion of | 
| the people and itself; 


_ ficient magnanimity to act thus, it hoped to re- 


-and to that effect plunged the republic into a | 


. always ready 


to hear so memorable an event attributed to the 
influence of an insipid, ridiculous apologue, 
which it picased a fat senator to deliver to 
them. 

‘The necessity of treating, and the yet more 
powerful one of giving way, ought to have 
opened the eyes of the senate to their position. 
But ambition is blind and obstinate, and man 
but seldom profits by experience as he ought. 


| victory, 
: 
of the 


senat , in orde rto give the 
| 


rawing of the people was a death | being fatigued by the incessant complaints and 


pretensions of the people, it was glad to divert 
them from their appretensions, and to employ 
them abroad.” 

But did this remedy attain its end? I, for 
one, doubt it. The Romans were powerful 
from the first establishment of the republic. 
At that period, every soldier went to battle at 
his own expense, which is aclear proof that all 
possessed something. Therefore, to lead a 
body of men, all more or less rich, to battle, 
merely to remove them from home, would be 
to make them return with an increase of assu- 
rance and violence. The blandishments of 
give an impulse to power rather than 
tend to humble it. And the senate could not 
always keep the people in arms out of Rome ; 
the wars of these times lasted but a few weeks, 
being und rtaken less for the sake of conquer- 
ing th: in gaining an existence. Moreover, the 

people a relish for 
warfare, was forced to make it of service to them 
by an equal distribution of the booty. Not 
only did the combatants return from their mi- 


| litary expeditions richer than they set out, but 


The people were frank and good-natured ; and | 
the senate, armed with cunning and duplicity, 


buoyed itself with the hope of preserving 
intact the powers with which it had been in- 
vested, 
of advocates for the poorer classes, chosen to 
represent to it in due humility, the grievances 
of which the people might have occasion to 
complain. But it deceived itself in its calcu- 
lations. The people showed from the earlicst 
moment that they would have realities, and 
not shadows; and that they were sufficiently 
strong to secure the success of their just recla- 
mations. Hence, it will be seen, as we proceed, 
that the dignity of a tribune, was carried to 
such an height of superiority and influence, 
that the emperors themselves were ambitious 
of it, in order to render their domination more 
brilliant, and at the same time more solid. 
‘The determination of the people seriously 
embarrassed the senate. Fresh pretensions 
every day weakened its preponderance. If the 
senate had acted judiciously, it would have put 
an end to the disputes by an equal distribution 
of the political functions of the state between 
but not possessing sul- 


move the evil by attempting to neutralize it, 


continual state of warfare with all the surround- 
ing nations, flattering itself to divert the people 


from their habitual struggles for a divison of 


power, by for ever employing them in san- 
guinary disputes, which it took care constantly 


to engender. 


‘Montesquieu says, that the Romans made 


war from a principle of government ;—this is 


not the case—for war, be its success what it 
may, is in the end as fatal to the conqueror as 
to the conquered, and is undertaken only to se- 
cure peace, of which all societies stand in need, 
as weil for their own preservation, as for their 
prosperity. War, far from being a principle of the 
Roman government, was a miserable remedy 
employed by the senate to keep up a principle 


as false as ill judged. And it is really astonish- | 


ing that Montesquieu should have advanced 
such an opinion, he, who had before observed 
with so much profoundness, that the senate was 
to engage in wars, ‘* because, 


by transforming the tribunes into a sort | 


the citizens also who remained at home had 
their proportion of the linds of the conquered ; 
so that at the opening of a campaign the senate 
revived again, because the neighbourhood of 
the capitol was cleared of competitors, and at 
the conclusion of it, they relapsed into still 
greater dismay, because they found themselves 
once again in the preseuce of a body of exalted 
men, whom pride and the fruits of victory had 


_inspired with unusual strength and preponde- 


| rance. 


‘hus the senate was the very emblem 
of the demon of jealousy, exactly such as the 


‘imagination of the poets paint it to us. In 


order to extinguish its apprehensions and sus- 
picions, it began by preparing poison for others, 
and perished by swallowing it itself. 

‘Firm in its projects of absolute domina. 
tion, the senate aimed at exclusive possession 
of the legislation, and at erecting its accidental 
into so many Jaws for the republic. 

Lut the people, who were not to be cajoled by 
such conduct, persisted in demanding laws at 
, once p sitive and inviolable, and whose publi- 
| city should guarantee the rights and determine 
‘the duties of the citizens. ‘The senate declared 
it was necessary to send into Greece for them. 
Was that avowing its ignorance or proving 
soeet Gesttate of that ungovernable pride which 
| made it regard all foreigners with a species of 
, conte mpt? Neither: it was gaining time; it 
| was estranging all discussion in order to decide 
if the people should be suffered to co-operate 
in the making of the laws ; 1t was wishing to 
establish an accordance between the civil and 
criminal legislation, and the sole interests of the 
aristocracy, by investing the senators with that 
| important work. In this view, the decemvirs 
were clothed with extraordinary and unlimited 
| powers. And the senate would have fallen 
| under the axe of those ambitious delegates, if 
| the people, who were the first to be indignant 
at the usurped duration of their functions, and 


decrees 


'the tyrannical abuse of their conduct, had not 
been strong enough to rise up against and 

‘crush them. Thus was the aristocracy saved 

by the power of those over whom it was inces- 

| santly endeavouring to get the mastery. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





| 

' 

| Paintings. —denctelder, the inventor of litho- 
| graphy, has discovered a new mode of printing 
from paintings, which has all the qualities of 
those executed in oil. He has termed it Mosaic 
| Printing, and it is remarkable for its beauty, 
| lightness, and durability. —For. Review. 


| 
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— whee 
FINE ARTS. safely refer to these, as amongst the best. and | in his picture, it must be deficient in, if not late 

| _  aesceere = | a decidedly the most interesting topographical | entirely void of taste. Every object that is an 
Picturesque Views of the English Cities, from works that have yet emanated from the Brit- | fine in art, like those in nature, must be pic- pay 
Drawings by C. F. Rosson. Edited by | ish press. turesque; and that which is not picturesque qui 

J. Britton, F. S.A. At home, no doubt, these delightful series | the painter ever did, and ever will reject. ed 
Tne third number of this work, containing will be found in every well appointed li- We are led into these observations, by even the 
eight highly-finished line engravings of views | brary, and we venture to foretell, that the | a cursory glance at this thin quarto, for we up 
of English cities; namely, Gloucester, Ox- demand for these numbers will be nearly as | were not able to procure a copy, until almost an 
ford, Coventry, Lincoln, Bath, Ely, York, general abroad. . the moment of going to press. On hastily the 
and Canterbury, which is now before us, No. IV., which will be published within | turning over its leaves, we were struck with SO | 
is in all respects equal, and in some even the present year, as we understand, will com- | the qualities which we so earnestly recom. hot 
superior to the two preceding numbers; be- plete the work. We cannot dismiss the sub- | mended, the fitness of these little structures to 
ing, upon the whole, still more pictorial than | ject without expressing our regret that there | for the purpose for which they are designed, wit 
either. is no letter-press to accompany the series ; Mr. Hunt’s two very popular works on old cor 
To those whose habits or occupations pre- for certainly Mr. Britton, whose observations | English domestic architecture, we noticed as thi: 
clude them from the delights experienced by | @8 an_ intelligent tourist could have done | they appeared. The present volume though rev 
the tourist, these views of our provincial ci- them justice, might have found the English | assuming a different character, being com- mo 
ties cannot be seen but with feelings of inter- | ¢!tles an excellent theme for his pen. posed of specimens in the Italian style of ar- cri 
est; for no one scene herein recorded by the ; : a" chitecture, is no less picturesque than these; qui 
graphic arts can be contemplated, but as in- Architectura Campestre ; displayed in Lodges, and being designed for the ornamental style pri 
timately connected with the political and do- Gardeners _ Houses, and other Buildings, | of gardening, the subjects are no less appro- the 
mestic history of the country. Who but composed of simple and economical forms, in | priate. to | 
would desire to see all those great sites of the modern or italian style; introducing a There are twelve of these, namely, a sum- int 
the population of our fellow subjects? yet Picturesque mode of Roofing. By T. F. | mer house and gardener’s dwelling, a garden COL 
how few have the opportunity to gratify so| Hur, Architect. London. 1827. cottage, a gate-lodge, a dairy and game- Dil 
laudable a wish! Tue English, as all the world has acknow- | keeper’s dwelling, a gardener’s cottage or one 
With the habits, customs, manufactories, | ledged, have long been pre-eminent for their | gate-lodge, a small residence or superior pet 
political and social history of these places, | taste in ornamental gardening. Ornamental | gate-lodge, an orangery, a gate-lodge, a pro- sca 
we may become acquainted by written de-| gardens however, and garden ornaments are | spect tower, a bridge, a small villa, and a _ 
scription, or by oral testimony ; but no lan- | not always compatible, even in the most re- | Casino. These are accurately drawn on stone, phi 
guage, but the peculiar language of the gra- | nowned sites; for it has rarely happened that and are treated as vignettes, the landscape bce 
phic art, can describe the form and figure of | the architect and the improver of the grounds | embellishments being designed and executed pen 
the places themselves. To those, then, who | have worked conjointly, or with a view to by J. D. Harding, with that fitness and supe- of 
do not, or who cannot travel, the perusal of | producing that whole, which should reflect | Tor taste, of which his ‘elegant pencil alone fart 
these pictorial documents must afford delight; | credit upon each others’ labours. is capable. The perspective elevations are — 
and to those who have seen the sites them- Mr. Uvedale Price, in his treatise upon | placed on each page, as head pieces; beneath dia 
selves, the interest will be scarcely less, when | landscape gardening, constantly refers to the | are the corresponding plans. ae a 
turning over this series of topographical | composition of the landscape painters, whose There is more variety of design in this led 
views, they may be said to revisit the spot, | picturesque imaginations, direct them in the volume, considering the simplicity of the ed 
rendered doubly interesting by the local re- | choice of such combinations, as produce an | subjects, which are composed without any foo! 
miniscences fondly attached to each. For | agreeable picture. We are entirely of his | adventitious ornaments, than in any work ~~ 
who that travels, on quitting some admired | opinion, as to the utility of consulting such which we have yet seen. The object of the and 
or favourite spot, does not there part with | compositions, for that which is planted, if it architect, and that a most desirable one, 1s Th 
some of his best feelings, and leave them | will not compose well as a picture, cannot be | to recommend the introduction of a better ey 
behind ? agreeable in the scene itself. Ilence, every and more appropriate style of building, as os 
We have often expressed our sentiments | architect who undertakes to lay out grounds, | not only useful, but decorative to the gardens oe 
on the subject of topography, as one of the | and to ornament the same with buildings, and pleasure grounds immediately about a a 
most engaging of modern sciences, and pe- | should make himself acquainted with the ge- respectable mansion ; yet, at so moderate an . 
culiar (taking all its attributes into consi- | neral principles upon which the painter com- | expense, that no person of taste, can reason- wei 
deration,) to this country; for not only do | poses his scene. ably object to their immediate adoption. wis 

the British artists excel all others in this It is the business of the painter to select, In a picturesque view, these designs may ue 
branch of art, but the British people exceed } such architectural structures, as shall best suit | be pronounced complete; the parts of each ds 
those of all other nations in their fondness | his landscape composition; but it is the ar- | structure are broad, and the general forms i" . 
for the same. Indeed, portraitures of men, | chitect who must first construct them. It is | are of the purest style of which the art, con- a 
of places, and of things, imitations of objects, | difficult to define the principles of taste; yet, | formably to the plan of the work, is capable. eru 
having their prototype in nature, are alone | though we know of no painter who could de- We have no hesitation in recommending it hn 
congenial to our national taste; for the beau | sign a beautiful building; we could name | to the attention of every English gentleman net 
ideal of art, in spite of all the declamations | many, upon whose judgment and taste we who having a country domain, in which Iai and 
on the subject, in truth, with us, amounts to | would readily pin our faith, as to what is ele- house, with grounds, either ornamentally ve of | 
naught but mere ideality. gant, agreeable, and appropriate in architec- | out, or capable of ornament, as a little trea- Dn 
These views are too identical, then, not to | ture to the scenery in which it is placed, and | sury of art, on so truly national a subject. Bas 
please. To this identity, however, is super- | what is not. That which a painter would se- es : —— a p 
added that, without which no picture can | lect for a picture, must be good, and that ORIGINAL. look 
please, namely, the charms of light and sha- which he would reject, must be bad. . The POOOPDPDP - ever 
dow ; qualities in which, without vain ego- | eye of the accomplished landscape painter, To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. dou 
tism, the British school may be said to stand | ever looking to this particular object, must Sir,—I am a great friend to consistency and for | 
pre-eminent. necessarily establish this point of taste. congruity, especially in all matters connected , 
Mr. Robson, as is universally known, isa Hence, though the architect alone is capa- | with literature ; I would have, if I knew _— win 
master of these fascinating attributes, which | ble of raising a structure according to the sci- | to master it, the size of all books regulate: thin 
he happily unites with fidelity of delinea- | entific principles of his noble art, be it a according to the magnitude and importance aa 
tion. It is only by the union of these, thata | magnificent palace, a vast temple, a simple | of the matter they contain, from folio ele- mp 
picture can be formed such as can satisfy the | villa, a lodge, or even a varden seat, if it be |} phant and imperial &c. down to the 36mo. ty 


cultured eye of taste, and as such, we can 


| not what a painter would delight to introduce 





post or pot; and the size of the type regu- 
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lated of course accordingly. I would have 
an eye, also, to the beauty and quality of the 
paper, in due gradations—from the most ex- 
quisite cream-coloured fine wove, hot-press- 
ed, &c. to the coarse tea-wrapper, such as 
the Newgate Calendar used to be printed 
upon, and some Irish newspapers still are ; 
and to the splendour, elegance, neatness, or 
the reverse, of the typographical execution, 
so that the taste and elegance, or the slovenly 
homeliness, presented by every printed work 
to the eye should be in exact accordance 
with the style and execution of the authorial 
composition. But the booksellers tell me 
this would never do; it would make such a 
revolution in their trade as would be even 
more ruinous than even the late paper-bubble 
crisis. Many of their two, three, or five guinea 
quartos, they say, which now constitute the 
pride and ornament of those who indulge in 
the luxury of books too costly and too elegant 
to be read, would shrink, on mean demy, 
into little pocket volumes, in small type that 
could scarcely be read with spectacles: 
Dibdin’s bulky Library Companion, said 
one of them to me, for example, for it hap- 
pened to lay on the shop counter, would 
scarcely be admitted in duodecimo, and 
many a huge and wide margined topogra. 
phical compilation, that in its bulky dulness 
vamps up the feigned, or records the real 
genealogies of lords of manors and owners 
of crazy old mansions, whom nobody cares a 
farthing for but themselves, would scarcely 
receive the distinction of pocket demy and 
diamond print ; while works which, having 
nothing to recommend them but useful know- 
ledge and inherent merit, have hitherto sneak- 
ed into the world in humble and ordinary 
foolscap would have to be re-edited in mag- 
nificent folios which readers could not afford, 
and loungers would not deign to purchase. 
They added, also, and in this, perhaps, they 
were not far from the mark, that with the po- 
ets in particular there would be no dealing 
at all, since the conceit of these (as, with but 
a few exceptions, the popularity of late had 
generally been) was always in an exact in- 
verse ratio to the sterling merit; and the 
Worst, in particular, would never be satisfied 
with any thing less than the most splendid 
type and embellishments, and the finest pa- 
per: since every one who could string a few 
rhymes together with or without metre, and 


spnnkle them with a few fragments of incon- | 
gruous metaphor, imagined him or herself 


another Apollo or another muse. Would 
not Johanna, in passions equally tragical 
and comical, Out-top a Shakspeare by right 
of puff and petticoat? What are Pope and 
Dryden in comparison with a Carlile, a 
Portsmouth, or a Thurlow ? A Blackmore, 
a Pye, a Cottle, or a Cumberland would 
look down upon Milton with contempt; and 
€ven Sir Bland Burgess imagined, beyond all 
doubt, that his § Demagorgon’ had eclipsed 
for ever the ‘ Inferno’ of Dante. 

But if nothing, in this respect, can be 
arranged with the publishers, there is some- 
ting, in another, I should hope, in which 
consistency is no less concerned, which might 
be adjusted hy the authors themselves. 

It has always struck me that a prose title 
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page was a shocking incongruity to a volume 
of poetry. ‘ If the sake who opens a great 
man’s door to our humble knock,’ says I to 
myself, ‘is rude and insolent, we seldom 
look for a very courteous reception within ; 
and if we meet with nothing but plain, vulgar, 
every-day prose in the vestibule of a volume, 
what right have we to expect the harmony 


least, if such things be, they are not in con- 
sonance, and so the matter ought to be re- 


example.’ 

So, having in preparation a volume of 
most wonderful effusions, of unrivalled merit, 
and exquisite euphony, in all the varieties of 
metre, which I mean to accompany with the 
invaluable selection of my own learned notes, 
I have determined to send them into the 
world decorously ushered by the following 
metrical title page :— 

* Verse, blank and rhymed, with prose upon it, 
An ode and elegy and sonnet—’ 


swering his expectations. In the mean time 
I take the liberty of suggesting to the learned 
Poet Lauret, L.L.D. (and M.P. or not M.P. 
as modesty and the pension list may hereafter 
determine) the propriety of adopting the fol- 
lowing metrical title pages for certain of his 
never-to-be-forgotton effusions :— 





1. § Paraguay, by Robert Southey, 

In pious verse a little drowsy ” 

'2. € Bob Southey’s Vision about Judgment, 
Hexameter’d in downright fudgment.’ 

3. ‘The Leveller’s tragedy, Wat Tyler, 
Of his young muse the uncourtly spoiler,’ 

| 4. © lo triumphe! to all kings 

And pensioning that from kingship springs: 

A palinode which Southey wrote 

| And turning of his threadbare coat ! 

| The following I also recommend to Mr. 

Wiffen, for his original translation of Tasso : 
| ‘Gerusalem of Torquato Tasso 
| Done up by Wiffen’s pen—splash dash—Ob!!? 
| And the following to Mr. Thomas Moore 
| Musgrave, for his recent translation of the 
| Lusiad :— 

‘ Camoens, for all who want a doze, 
Musgraved, at length, in measured prose. 
And this other for a volume of poems 
| almost as recent :— 
‘ The fair Venetian Maid so crazy, 

With other poesies, so plaise ye*, 

Which ******+ can bepraise—quite aisy.’ 
| I could easily suggest several other title 
/pages, not less pertinent. The following 
| may perhaps be adopted as a more perti- 
‘nent title to the next edition of certain 
| Nursery Hymns :— 
| £ Bowles just at home with pious A-Bees, 
| 





In lukewarm verse for suckling babies.’ 
But these may do for a specimen ; and I 
have no doubt that our poets in general will, 
of themselves, improve upon the hint thus 
freely given by theirs and yours most sin- 
cerely, ANTI-PRoOseER. 
* Plaise ye and aisy. The reader will perceive that 
our correspondent is from the other side of the water, 
| and has not left his native pronunciation behind him, 
+ Alluding to a critical journalist who is reported 
to have a wonderful tact for discovering poetic merit 
where it is not—especially when published by certain 


| booksellers; and for overlooking it where it ts—if the 


| publisber be not of the squad, 


and elevation of poesy in the interior? At | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


swells, and becomes distended ; 


| 


| 





PROG NOSTICS. 
(Concluded from p. 494.) 

Prognostics drawn from Terrestrial Borlies. 

Ist. If the flame of the lamp sparkles, or if it 
forms an excrescence, there will be, in that 
case, a strong probability of rain. 

2nd. The same happens when the soot loosens 
and falls down the chimnies. 

3rd. If the coals in the grate blaze more than 
usual, or flame with more activity, it is a sign 
of wind. 

4th. On the contrary, when the flame is 


formed; and reformed it shall be by my | Steady and uniform, it is a sign of fine wea- 


ther. 

5th. If the sound of bells is heard from afar, 
it is a sign of wind, or of a change of weather. 

6th. If pleasant or offensive smells are con- 
densed, that is, become stronger, they are signs 
of rain. 

7th. The frequent change of the wind is the 
forerunner of a violent storm. 

8th. If salt, marble, iron, or glass, become 
moist; if the wood of doors and windows 
and if the 
corns on the feet become painful, these are 


that the reader may know at once what it | symptoms of rain, or a thaw. 
is that he is to expect and how capable I am, | 
in a rhythmical point of view, at least, of an- | day time, are always more violent, and last 


9th. Those winds that begin to blow in the 


longer, than those that begin during the night. 
10th. The frost that begins with wind lasts 
longest. 

llth. If the wind does not change, the wea- 
ther remains in statu quo. 

De Saussure, in his Essays on Hygrometry, 
enlarges on the certainty of observations 
drawn from physical phenomena, in or- 
der to predict the changes of the weather; 
and he recommends a greater degree of pre- 
cision than now prevails, in statmmg the vari- 
ous observations that mark the state of the 
heavens. Accordingly, he devotes a particu 
lar chapter to those prognostics which he con- 
siders as infallible; as, for instance, when 
the air is more transparent than ordinary, it 
is indicative of approaching rain ; when small 
white clouds pass immediately under the sun, 
and assume a red, yellow, or green colour, 
or other tinges of the rainbow, they are symp- 
toms of the same; and when the moon is en- 


circled with an assemblage of mists, when it 
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is bathed, and surrounded with a halo, as it is 
commonly expressed, the result is the same. 

Besides these methods of predicting the 
changes of weather that are about to take 
place, by the observation of physical pheno- 
mena, there are three kinds of instruments 
which are frequently in use in towns, but 
which are not so often to be met with among 
common farmers; these are the barometer, 
the thermometer, and the Aygrometer. 


Prognostics drawn from Animals, 

Ist. When the bats appear more numerous 
than ordinary, and tly abroad longer than usual, 
they announce fine and warm weather on the 
following day. The contrary is the case when 
they are fewer than usual, and when they take 
refuge in houses, and cry. 

2nd. The owl, when it is heard crying in 
bad weather, is the forerunner of fine weather. 

3rd. The croaking of ravens in the morning 
indicates the same. 

4th. It is asymptom of approaching rain and 
storms when ducks and geese fly here and there 
in fine weather, and dive into the water. 

5th. When the bees make short excursions 
from their hives, it is a symptom of rain; and 
it is equally so, when they come in swarms to 
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the hive before night, and without being com- 
pletely laden. 

6th. If the pigeons return late to the pigeon- 
house, they announce rain for the following 
days. 

7th. It is a sign of bad weather when the 
sparrows chirp frequently, and invite each other 
to flock together. 

Sth. When the hens roll themselves in the 
dust more than usual, it is a symptom of com- 
ing rain; and it is an indication of the same 
when the cocks crow in the night, or at extra- 
ordinary hours. 

9th. It is a sign of bad weather when the 
swallows skim the surface of the water, or the 
ground, 

10th. A storm is approaching when the flies 
sting, and become more troublesome than usual. 

llth. When the gnats assemble before sun- 
set, and form a circling mass, they announce 
fine weather. 

12th. If the frogs croak more than usual, 
and if the toads come out in great numbers 
from their holes in the evening; if the earth- 
worms appear on the surface of the soil, if the 
moles Jabour more than usual, and if the oxen 
and the turkeys collect together, there is an al- 
most evident certainty of rain. 

13th. When the cattle in the fields, especially 
the sheep, are sharper than usual after the 
grass, rain is not far distant. 

There are besides great numbers of popular 
sayings that might be ranked among these 
prognostics, but their verification is not so ob- 
vious as that arising from the changes of the 
atmosphere, owing to the time which it is 
necessary to wait: thus it is said, that when 
it rains on the 3d of May, there will be no 
walnuts, and when it rains on the 15th of 
June, there will be no grapes. That may be 
true, for these are the periods of the blossom- 
ing of those trees, and it is well known that 
the fecundation of plants requires dry and 
warm weather to produce its full effects. 

During winter, a great quantity of snow 
promises a fertile year, whereas abundant 
rain raises apprehensions of the contrary. It 
is well known that when the spring is rainy, 
there is abundance of hay, and a fertile crop 
of corn; whén it is warm, there will be a 
plentiful supply of fruit, but it will be full of 
worms, and when the spring is cold, the 
crops will be late. 

If the spring and the summer are both dry, 
or both wet, there will be an apprehension of 
scarcity. If the summer is hot, there will be 
much sickness. 

A rainy autumn announces a bad quality 
in the wine, and a scanty crop of wheat for 
the following years. A fine autumn is almost 
always followed by a stormy winter. All 
these prognostics are known to men accus- 
tomed to observation, and they may be a 
sure guide to the cultivator that is attentive 
to them. In general, when a continuation 
of unfavourable seasons takes place, arising 
either from wind, drought, moisture, heat, 
or cold, it is highly prejudicial both to the 
plants and to animals. A wet spring and 
summer are generally followed by a fine 
autumn; if the winter is rainy, the spring is 
dry; if the former is dry, the latter is wet. 
When the autumn is fine, the spring is rainy. 

It would be easy to extend the subject, 
but in that case, the more we engage in de- 
tails, the more liable we are to errors. 





AN APPROVED RECEIPT FOR COMPOUNDING ! 
A WEEKLY CRITICAL JOURNAL, 

LICK-SPITTLE for the powerful great, 
’Clept loyalty to church and state; 
Mock-moral slang, and cant religion, 
Humbug decoys for gull and widgeon ; 
Anathemas against free-thinkers, 
With lauds to gourmands and free-drinkers; 
Puffs for the Sapphos of the days, 
Whose lyrics in your columns blaze, 
And, in the honest way of trade, 
For publishers, by whom you're paid ; 
Of these be sure, and such like stuff, 
To give your readers quantum suf. 
Of ignorance you may allow much, 
And impudence no matter how much! 
Just so much wit as may supply 
A stale conceit or new-made lie; 
Of prejudices, all the train ; 
Of principle, not half a grain; 
With these ingredients at command, 
A callous heart and pilfering hand, 
A little tact and much conceit, 
Your stock is more than half complete ; 
A quibble, pun, and threadbare jest, 
And paste and scissars do the rest. 








TALMA’S LIBRARY. 
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We have seen a catalogue of Talma’s library, 
which was sold by auction a few weeks ago. 
It contained only fourteen works on law and 
divinity. Among the former was a French 
translation of Blackstone’s Commentary on 
the Laws of England. On the arts and sci- 
ences and on ethics, one hundred and one 
authors. Among these we remarked Reflec- 
tions sur le Bonheur, par Madame du Chate- 
let, a MS. of seventy pages, with engraved 
portraits of Voltaire and Madame du Chate- 
let; and also, among many very interesting 
works on the costumes of different nations, a 
collection of two hundred and fifty engrav- 
ings, executed and coloured by the native | 
Indians, from drawings by M.Solvyns. This | 
work, which represents the costumes and the 
religious ceremonies of the Indians, is ex- 
tremely scarce, only twenty copies having 
been printed. It was accompanied by printed 
descriptions in English, and a manuscript 
translation of the same in French. Among 
the works on languages, were a grammar of 
the Sberno-Celtic language, Cobbett’s Maitre 
d’Anglois, and a copy of Enfield’s Speaker. 
There were twelve Greek and Latin poets, 
but all in French translations ; thirty-five 
French poets, fourteen English, Italian, and 
German pcets, among which a complete set 
of Lord Byron’s works; thirty-two French 
works on the drama; eleven ditto on the 
English, German, and Spanish drama, among 
which was a copy of Kemble’s Select British 
Theatre, and one of Shakspeare in eight vols. 
with Ayscough’s index ; about forty works 
of travels; nearly two hundred historical 
works, about half of which relate to French 
history; and nearly fifty works on antiquities, 
making altogether between six and seven 
hundred works. 








Subject of a prize of 300 francs, proposed by 
the Academy of Medicine at Paris: ‘ The dis- 





covery of a plan, by the aid of which, every 
fact which occurs, either in the hospitals or in 
private practice, may be made to assist most 





‘ e j , 
efiicacivusly in the progress of the science. 
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STANZAS, 
Suggested by the following Inscription on q 
Tomb-stone in Frant Churehyard, Sussex :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF ANN C ’ 
Who died of a Decline, oo a 20th Year of her Age 
' 820. 
AYE, they who saw the hectic flush 
Upon thy youthful cheek, 
Who, in its last enchanting blush, 
Saw dissolution speak— 
Who watched the fading of thine eye— 
Who listened to thy last faint sigh— 
May deem this record keeps 
The sum of her sad history, 
Who low beneath it sleeps. 


I deem not so. Departed one! 
Is there no wanderer 
W hose love to thee was being’s sun— 
Its night,—its sepulchre— 
I'ar from affection, by the hate 
Expelled, of unreleniing Fate >— 
Or did some wayward mind 
Love in the gentle heart create, 
It then in scorn resigned ? 
Is there no faithful one afar, 
O’er whom thy spirit still 
Is hovering, a guardian star 
Through scenes of good and ill ? 
Or art thou still, with earthly love, 
Bending thy sleyer’s form above, 
Mourving his dark career? 
Uncaring even in death to prove 
The peace he ruined here. 
When life’s romance was in its prime, 
Thy spirit passed away ; 
Uninjured by the touch of Time, 
They saw thy form decay. 
They saw the lly to the blast 
Lending all lovely to the last. 
Alas! they did not know 
That love, and love alone could cast 
Their flower of beauty low. 
Could this cold reeord-stone reflect 
‘Thy dying history, 
Of feclings overwrought—hopes wrecked 
{ ween the tale would be: 
Pale Melancholy dropping tears 
Corrosive, and destroying fears 
Upon thy withering heart— 
Love, love concealed through wretched yeais, 
This would that stone impart. 
Frant, Sussex. GIORGIONE. 











VARIETIES. 


SPALL LLL 


A new theatre is contemplated in London— 
the arrangements to accord with the con- 
venience of the fashionable part of society. 


Iconology.—A century ago, the eminent are 
cheologist, Hereus, keeper of antiquities to the 
Emperor of Germany, collected and prepared 
for publication a series of medals, of the various 
princes of Europe, from the fourteenth century 
to his owntime. They amounted to several hun- 
dreds, and were engraved on sixty-three folio 
plates; but circumstances intervening that 
caused the work to be abandoned, only a few 
and imperfect impressions were taken from tlie 
plates. The coppers were afterwards supposed 7 
be lost or destroyed, till a short time since they 
were fortunately discovered, in the cabinet 0! 
medals at Vienna. In consequence of veughogtl 
very of these plates, so interesting both to oe 
lovers of the fine arts and to the students ® 
modern history, a prospectus has b 
by Heubner, of Vienna, announcil 
woik will shortly be published, acc re 
by sixteen sheets of Ictter-press, contalliils 
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short account of each individual, an explana- 
tion of the inscriptions, and the emblems on 
the reverse of each medal, and a general bisto- 
rical index. The subjects of the plates are ar- 
ranged in three divisions, the first of which 
comprises the prince-bishops of Germany, the 
emperors of Constantinople, and the sovereigns 
of Europe; the second contains the princes of 
the various states of Germany; and the third, 
those of Italy. The plates are engraved ina 
very superior Style, and show that no labour 
nor expense was spared in rendering them as 
attractive productions of art as they are interest- 
ing in themselves. 

Norfolk Sea-port.—The acts of parliament, 
lately passed, for rendering Norwich a sea-port, 
and for extending the new navigation from 
Lynn to the eastern coast, have diffused a de- 
gree of enterprise throughout the country, and 
already increased the value of land adjacent to 
the contemplated improvements. It is calcu- 
juted that the price of coals will be reduced 
from twenty to thirty per cent in the counties 
of Norfolk and Cambridge, and that the new 
harbour near Lowestoff will prove eminently 
valuable to the shipping, in the coal-trade of 
the north, us a shelter in the winter months, 
instead of riding at anchor in the dangerous 
channel called Yarmouth Roads. 

A Critical Discovery.—A popular poetess, 
who has been praised to the very skies, and 
half a mile above them, in a certain very dis- 
criminative journal, has published, in some 
veises, through the channel of that very journal, 
her sense (after mature deliberation,) of the real 
worth of such panegyrics. ‘ Praise,’ says she, 

‘ Praise is a very mockery, 

The chime of the sool's bells !’ 
We congratulate the young lady on the deve- 
lopment of her critical faculty. It is a little 
marvellous, however, that the very person who 
pulled the ropes should thus suffer himself to 
be made the organ for proclaiming to the world 
the value of the chimes and the estimation of 
the ringers. 

Lake Discovered.—A large inland sea or 
lake has been discovered, 250 miles to the west- 
ward of Wellington Valley. The part in which 
it is supposed to exist, has never yet been 
tiacked by a European, The natives, who 
liave furnished the tidings, describe it in such 
a way, as to leave little doubt of the accuracy 
of the information. This hint might lead to 
some important discovery. The water spoken 
ol, it is supposed, has some communication 
with the river Macquarie. — Australian. 

New Berlin Journal.—Much excitement has 
lately prevailed in Germany, respecting a new 
literary Journal, recently commenced at Berlin, 
Dy asociety of the most eminent literati. The 
French Journal des Saraus has been taken for a 
model, and only works of first-rate importance 
are nouced, To each review the writer’s name 
is attached. A number is published every 
u or a part, of ten sheets, monthly. 
iue socicty is divided into three classes; the 
ust embraces philosophy, theology, law, and 
Political economy; the second is for the phy- 
seat sciences, mathematics, and medicine ; 
diithe thiid devoted to history and the fine 
ats——Poreiun Qu irterly Review. 

‘i he nuts q f Mitton —A foreign journal, says 
,  40Htuiy keview, upon what authority we 
SHOW not, relates the following :—Milton was 
ay the tiower of his age, when he went from St. 
— S Scho 1 to the Unive rsity of Cambridge. 
v4 account of the comeliness of his person, 
aud the modesty of his nianners, he was called 
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mer’s day, having strolled into the country, he 
was overcome with the heat and fatigue, and 
sat down at the foot of a tree, where he fell 
asleep. During his slumber, two strange la- 
dies happened to pass in their carriage near the 
spot. They were struck with the beauty of the 
young student; they alighted, and after look- 
ing at him for some time, without awakening 
him, one of them a very pretty girl, of about 
fifteen years of age, took a pencil out of her 
pocket, wrote some lines on a slip of paper, 
and tremblingly placed it in his hand, She im- 
mediately returned with her companion to her 
carriage, and was soon lost sight of. Milton’s 
companions, who were looking for him every 
where, had observed from a distance this mute 
scenc, without being able to distinguish the 
face of the young man who was sleeping on 
the grass; but on approaching him, after the 
departure of the two ladies, they informed him 
of what had just occurred. The billet which 
Milton found in his hand, told him something 
still more. He opened it, and read these 
words, taken from Guarini :—* Beauteous eyes, 
deadly stars, authors of all my woe, if sealed in 
sleep, you have wounded my heart, what would 
have been your power, had you been open?’ 
So strange an adventure was highly flattering 
to his vanity. From that moment, he felt an 
irresistible desire to see the fair Italian, whom 
he long sought without ever finding. For her 
sake he loved her charming language; in order 
to discover her, he travelled to Genoa, Naples, 
Florence, Rome, and all over Italy. To this 
fair incognita, England partly owes a poem, 
(Paradise Lost,) which sheds upon him so much 
glory ; it was she, too, that beautiful Italian, 
who, always present to the poet’s imagination, 
animated with such lively colours the portrait 
of Eve and the Garden of Eden. This anec- 
dote reminds us of another, similar and equally 
interesting, and which we are about relating. 
Margaret of Scotland, then the wife of the dau- 
phin, who was afterwards Louis XI., passing 
through a room, in which Aliain Chartier was 
asleep in a chair, approached him and kissed 
him. One of her attendants expressing his 
surprise at it, ‘I did not,’ she said to him, 
‘kiss the man; but the mouth from which so 


many witty words and virtuous sayings have 
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proceeded,’ 

The subscription for rebuilding the church of 
St. Paul, fuori le mura, at Rome, amounts to 
358,825 Roman crowns, or nearly 2,000,000 
francs. 

Theatricals —Extract of a letter from Paris: 
‘The Vicomte de Rochefoucault who regulates 
the department of the fine arts in Paris, has just 
authorized, definitively, a company of English 
actors giving representations in the Italian 
Opera House, here. The performances are to 
take place every day that the Italian company 
do not play. No doubt this liberal concession 
from the French administration to your country- 
men, originates in the hospitality shown to 
Melle. Georges, whilst in London, and to the 
brilliant effect produced by her representations 
at the King’s Theatre. It is believed in Paris, 
that this celebrated tragic actress will return to 
London next year, and that she intends to solicit 
a licence similar to the one now granted to the 
English actorsin Paris. If she obtains this, she 
willcollect a company of the first order, amongst 
whom will appear, successively, Melle. Mars, 
Michelot, Perlet, and all the most clever French 
actors. Every one here believes that this li- 
cence will be granted, for it will both promote 
the amusement of the English and contnbute 
to their instruction.’ 





An elephant’s tusk was lately discovered, 
four feet deep, embedded in a lime quarry, at 
King’s Newnham, near Coventry. 

Shakspeare.—Such is the idolatry manifested 
for the chamber whereiu he first inhaled the breath 
of life, that its walls are literally covered with 
the names of visitors, traced in pencil by their 
own hands: among the names thus registered 
are those of Moore and Scott, the poets; with 
the distinguished tragedians, Kemble and 
Kean ; and also the signature of his present 
gracious Majesty, then regent, as well as that 
of the Duke of Clarence; to which may be add- 
ed those of at least half the two houses of par- 
liament, and numerous foreigners of the highest 
distinction, particularly Lucien Bonaparte and 
the Austrian and Russian princes. Some years 
back, the conductors of the public library at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, confided to Mrs. Hornby, 
who rented the butcher’s shop under the cham- 
ber, a blank folio volume for receiving the sig- 
natures of visitors; undertaking to give her 
five guineas, when filled. This album,in 1818, 
when inspected by the writer, had been kept 
five years, at which period it contained many 
thousands of names. From a similar volume, 
deposited at the tomb, it would appear, that it 
is resorted to by about one thousand persons 
annually. In the volume left with Mrs. H, 
many individuals have annexed to their names 
original stanzas: the fullowing emanated from 
Lucien Bonaparte :— 

‘The eye of genius glistens to admire 

How memory hails the sound of Shakspeare’s lyre, 

One tear I'll shed, to form a crystal shrine 

Of all that’s grand, immortal, and divine.’ 


Shakspeartana. 
Alligators —The rivers of Sumatra are infest- 


ed by tormidable swarms of alligators ; those of 
the Assalian river in particular, are equally nu- 
merous and audacious, lifting their heads above 
the water high enough to tear the steersman 
and rowers out of the boats, and devouring them 
without ceremony in an instant. We remem- 
ber reading, some time ago, the following anec 

dote:—* Near the mouth of the river, where 
there is a fishing-house, there is an alligator of 
a most prodigious size, his back, when a little 
out of the water, resembling a large rock. He 
remains constantly there, and is regularly fed 
upon the head and entrails of the large pari, or 
skate fish, which are caught there. “I saw 
him,” says Mr. Anderson, “and the Malays 
called him to his meal. He appeared full 
twenty feet long. Being in rather a small boat 
at the time, I wished to make all haste away ; 
but the Malays assured me he was quite barm- 
less, so much so, that his feeders pat his head 
with their hands; he will not allow any other 
alligator to approach the place, and on that ac- 
eount the Malays almost worship him.” Is 
not this very like what takes place with respect 
to the land-sharks and alligators of the political 
world? We pamper and worship one great de- 
vourer, in the hope that he will prevent all the 
rest of the gluttonous tribe from devouring us ; 
and happy are they to whom the great alligator 
performs his part of the contract. Happier still 
would they be who should find one of this de- 
scription, who could be pampered like this of 
the Assalian river on the garbage alone—who 
would be satisfied with the offal and a familiar 
pat on the head as the price of his protection. 
In general, they demand the best joints and all 
the tit bits for their share; and as for the pat- 
ting of the head, itis very doubtful whether any 
of the great land-alligators would be quite as 
quisescent under such endearing familiarities, 
us the protective sovereign of the Assalian 
rivers. 
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Honours paid to the memory of Belzoni.—From 
the Milan Gazette :—The 4th of July was ob- 
served as a festival in the town of Padua; can 
any day in fact be more glorious than the one 
consecrated by a grateful country to the me- 
mory of acitizen who has honoured it by his 
illustrious deeds! In the majestic enclosure de- 
signated the Saloon of Reason, and in the pre- 
sence of the magistrates and of a vast concourse 
of people, the inauguration took place of a 
medallion, destined to transmit to posterity the 
features and memory of the celebrated Giovanni 
Belzoni, who, born in the most obscure condi- 
tion of life, placed himself by his labours on 
a par with the three great travellers which Italy 
had previously produced,— Marco Polo, Colum- 
bus, and Americus Vesputius. A discourse 
was delivered, in which the orator recited the 
various enterprises of our Paduan traveller, the 
colossal bust of Memnon transported to Eng- 
land; the tomb of Psammeticus discovered ; 
the second pyramid opened, and the town of 
Berenice explored. He also eulogized the 
virtues of Belzoni’s private life, and his love for 
his native city, which he endowed with a 
valuable monument of antiquity; and finally, 
he alluded to the mournful death of this great 
man, at a period when he seemed on the point 
of realizing those projects most interesting to 
civilization. The discourse was frequently 
interrupted by loud cheering. 

Sir H. Davy bas given up the presidency of 
the Royal Society. 

Mr. H. B. Chalon has completed his Six 
Drawings of the Seven Passions of the Horse. 

Monument to Franklin.—On Friday the 15th 
of June, the first stone of the Franklin monu- 

“yhent was laid at Boston. ‘ This monument is 
ordered to be erected by the citizens of Boston, 
in the Granary burying grouud, to the memory 
of Benjamin Franklin, over the tomb in which 
reposed the remains of both his parents.’ It is 
a pyramid, twenty five feet high, and formed of 
blocks of granite of about six tons weight 
each, taken from the Bunker-hill monument 
quairy. 

The museum at Moscow, lately re-built, now 
consists of four saloons. in the chemical la- 
boratory are seen three hundred and sixty 
models of various chrystals formed in wax ; 
the physical cabinet reckons upwards of three 
hundred instruments and different apparatus ; 
and the cabinet of coins, which, in 1817, con- 
tained five thousand of various kinds, has been 
greatly augmented, 

Kindness necessary in respect of Sick Persons. 
—* Celsus says, that, knowing two physicians 
equally intelligent, he should prefer the one 
who was his friend; for the obvious reason that 
he would feel a deeper interest in his welfare. 
A tone, a look, may save or destroy life in ex- 
tremely delicate cases. Whatever may be the 
prognosis given to friends, in all febrile cases, 
the most confident and consoling language 
about the ultimate recovery should be used to 
the sick, as prophecies not unfrequently con- 
tribute to bring about the event foretold, by 
making people feel or think or act, differently 
from what they otherwise would have done.’— 
Dr. Armstrong: § We consider these remarks 
highly important in a general way, though we 
are no advocates for concealing from a patient, 
in dangerous cases, the little hope there may 
exist of recovery.’ 





University of Edinburgh.—August 1.—The | 
Senatus Academicus conferred the degree of | 
M.D. on 160 gentlemen, after the usual exami- | 
nations and exercises :—i. e. 54 from Scotland, | 
54 from England and Wales, 37 from Ireland, | 
and 15 from the British colonies and foreign | 
countries. 

A new attempt is to be made to raise the | 
famous vessel, or floating palace, as is sup- | 
posed, of the Emperor Tiberius, from the bot- | 
tom of the Lake of Nemin, under the direction | 
of M. A. Tusconi, who has perfected a machine | 
to work under water. 

Died August 8th, in his 57th year, the Right 
Hon. GEORGE CANNING, deeply lamented by 
his family, friends, and the nation at large. 
His early display of talent, his subsequent 
splendid career, and his many virtues, would 
easily have furnished abundance of matter for 
a memoir, which, indeed, we at first contem- 
plated; butso many particulars have appeared, | 
and are appearing, through other public chan- 
nels, as to render this, at present, unnecessary. 
He fell under the weight of his official occupa- 
tions. Quando ullum invenient parem ? 








UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 


POL APL OL OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS., 


THe Rey. G. M. Coleridge, M.A., to the vicarage of 
St. Mary’s, Exeter, 

The Rev. J. Lafont, M.A,, to the rectory of St. 
Ann’s, Sutton Bonnington, Notts. 

The Rey. J. Jenkins, rector of Knill, Herefordshire, 
to the vicarage of Norton, Radnorshire. 

The Hon. and Rey. Mr. Bagot, a canon of Windsor, 
to the deanery of Canterbury. 

The Rev. T. Turton, B.D., late prof. of mathematics 
in Camb. University, to the prebendary stall of Hay- 
don, with Walton, in Lincoln Cathedral. 

The Rev. J. W. Harding, M.A., to the vicarage of 
Sulgrave, Northampton. 

The Rev. B. G. Bridges, to the rectory of Orling- 
bury, Northampton. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Landon, provost of Worcester, 
Oxford, to the vicarage of Branscombe, Devon. 

The Rev. J. Pike, to the vicarage of Opavon, Wilts. 

The Rev. W. Ward, D).D., prebendary of Sarum, to 
be a chaplain to Viscount Goderich. 











PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.—In the course of 
the autumn, The Winter’s Wreath, or a Collection of 
Origiual Pieces in Prose and Verse. 





WoRKS JusT PuBLISHED.—Montgomery’s Pelican 
Island, ]2mo. 8s.—Hunt’s Architectural Composition 
Displayed in Lodges, &c. 4to. 21s.—Bibliotheca Par- 
riana, containing original Notes, by Dr. Parr, 16s — | 
Allen’s History of London, vol. 1, 8s. 6d.—Monteath | 
on Woods and Plantations, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Juvenile | 
Forget Me Not, 5s.—Macculloch’s Course of Elemen- | 
tary Reading, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Reign of Dr. Francia in | 
Paraguay, 9s.—Hruce’s State of Society in the Age of 
Homer, cr 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
RECEIVED Stanzas. 


Thoughts on Comedy, unavoidably deferred. 
Will H. C. favour us with his address? 
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ik LONDON SUNDAY PAPER 

THE NEI S, is now published so as to be de. 
livered, POST FREE, on the Sunday, in any part 
of the country within 250 miles of the Metropolis 
Orders received by all Newsmen, Post-masters, &¢ 
price 9s. 9d. per quarter. N.B. No advertisements 
are ever inserted in THe News—its columns being 
filled with the public intelligence of the week, 


1": FAITHHORN is Removed to Gros- 

. venor Place, Bath; the Fifth Edition of his 
Work, price Nine Shillings, on the Liver and Biliary 
System; comprehending the various, extensive, and 





| often complicated Disorders of the Digestive, Internal 


Organs, and Nervous System, originating from these 
Sources ; and upon other important points essential 
to Health: with Cases ; is sold as usual, by Longman. 
and Co., Paternoster Row; and may be procured of 
any Bookseller. 











This day is published, the second edition, of 


PPRAVELS through RUSSIA, SIBERIA, 
POLAND, AUSTRIA, SAXONY, PRUSSIA, 
HANOVER, &c. &c. undertaken during the Years 
1322, 1823, and 1824, while suffering from total blind. 
ness, 
By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. K.W. and F.L.s. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court 
London. j 


Lately published, in three vols. &vo. price #1). l4s, 
boards, 


GERMONS and PLANS of SERMONS, 
Selected from the unpublished Manuscripts of 
the late Rev. JOSEPH BENSON, 


This work contains TWO HUNDRED and SIXTy 
Sermons and Plans; being the Substance of those 
Discourses, delivered by their Author, during the 
course of his ministry, with the most beneticial effects, 

‘It is evident that, upon many of these discourses, 
the author has employed considerable thought; and 
they indicate a mind well stored with the knowledge 
of the Hoiy Scriptures, and qualitied to illustsate and 
explain the several subjects which he takes in hand, 
with propriety and effect. He has the happy art, also, 
of engaging the fixed attention of the reader. His 
imagination is usually on the alert, his manner ig 
lively ; and his address are earnest and impressive.’— 
Christian Observer. 

* This, as an elaborate and useful work, is admira- 
bly calculated to assist the divine in the compilation 
of his parochial sermons.—Mr. Benson has proved 
himself to have been a scholar and a man of great 
retlection, as well as of great compass of thought.’— 
Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Benson was a man of sound learning, devout 
piety, and respectable pulpit talent; and these memo- 
rials of his acceptable labours will perpetuate his 
name, both as ascholar and a divine.’—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘In short, to those who consider the sum total of 
religion to consist in faith and grace and service of 
the Lord, these volumes will be highly acceptable ; 
but those who look for instruction in works of love 
and duty towards their fellow beings, and think that 
the chief evidence of true and heartfelt reiigion con- 
sists in making us better and more useful members of 
society, in the world we at present inhabit, will turn 
them over with little attention.’—Panoramic Miscel- 
lany. 

The majority of the plans of discourses are much 
more amplified than in many similar publications, 
which of late years have issued from the press, and 
which are useless to the general reader, and of little 
service to the preacher who resorts to them for assist- 
ance. ‘The present is of a different kind. It will af- 
ford edilication to the general reader, and to the stu- 
dent and preacher an example of the proper penne! 
of treating the Scriptures when selected for texts 0 
If they displace the majority of those to 
at point will be gained ; 

to preachers, 
morial of Mr. 
istry.’—Wes- 


sermons. 
which we have ailuded, a gre 
and we strongly recommend them both 
and to all who wish to preserve a me 
Benson’s powerful and instructive min 
elyan Methodist Magazine. 

Devotional Poetry; being Select Psalms 
and Hymns, adapted to assist the Worship of God e 
the Lord’s Day, on the principal Festivals ot Ars 
Church of England, and at other times. | Selectec y 
the Rev. John Benson, M.A., Rector of Norton-ull- 
der-Ham, Somerset. ; 

Sold by Cadell and Hamilton, London, _ 
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London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; nost swal d 
Glasgow by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage 


This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or Is. post free. 


Sherwoed and Co., Paternoster Row; 


Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstampe 
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